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Foreword 

2008 


The book The Wav Forward is a collection of Luang Por Baen’s Dhamma talks on practice and training, 
which he has offered with great vigor and goodwill to his faithful disciples. In turn they have happily put 
their entire lives into his care. 

We, his students, have requested permission to print The Wav Forward to honor the occasion of Luang 
Por’s eightieth birthday. Our hope is that the current generation, and future generations, will get the 
opportunity to touch the true principles of Dhamma which Luang Por has taught about in detail for over thirty 
years. 

May this book be a reminder of the Thai practice tradition. May it be a guide for those people whose 
aim is to be a true samana, and may it aid in the study and mastery of the Buddhist training standards so that 
they persist for a long time. This is our humble offering to the world, in response to Luang Por Baen’s 
immense kindness. 


- Students of Wat Doi Dhammachedi 




Some Terms 


Bhikkhu: A fully ordained Buddhist monk. 

Buddhasasanai The Buddha’s dispensation. Buddhism. 

Chedi: A monument built as a tribute to a great being. 

Dhamma-Vinaya: The training of body, speech and mind laid down by the Buddha. 

Korwat: A Thai word derived from Pali, meaning monastic duties, etiquitte and decorum. Standards 
of practice and training. 

Patimokkha : The 227 rules of conduct followed by bhikkhus, which are recited in Pali fortnightly in 
Theravada Buddhist monasteries. 

Tudong: A Thai word derived from the Pali word dhutanga. Although dhutanga specifically means 
Buddhist ascetic practices, the Thai word tudong refers to the monastic practice of wandering, seeking 
seclusion and relying on unsolicited gifts of food. 

Wat: The Thai word for monastery. 


Wat Pah: Forest monastery. 



Honorifics 


Tan : Venerable. May be used for a junior monk or a more senior monk. In some cases this respectful 
term is applied to laypeople. 

Ajahn: From the Pali word acariya, meaning teacher. 

Tan Ajahn: A term of high respect applied to senior monks, highly regarded teachers, and sometimes 
leaders of monastic communities. 

Luang Por: Venerable father. This term applies to monks who are both senior and older. It implies 
both a sense of warmth and of great respect, and will normally be used to address a monk who is in 
the position of being a leader in the sangha. 

Luang Bpoo: Venerable grandfather. This term implies the very highest respect, and may be used with 
very old or very senior monks; normally monks who have a following and are revered by many people. 

Krooba Ajahn: Refers to great monks of the Thai forest tradition such as Luang Bpoo Mun and Luang 
Bpoo Sao, and the successive generations of disciples who followed them. 



During the rains retreat 1 of 1948, Luang Bpoo Gongma was thinking about those disciples of his who were 
intent on seeking enlightenment. He thought, “What can be done to support those who are intent on reaching 
the Dhamma, so that they might enjoy the fruits of practice in line with their aspirations?” He considered 
that a peaceful and secluded place is a helpful condition for Dhamma practice, so he decided that after the 
rains retreat he would seek out a suitable location where his disciples could put forth ardent effort in their 
meditation and make progress toward the final goal of liberation, and thus strive for the fulfillment of their 
hearts’ eternal wish. 


Introduction 

Luang Bpoo Gongma and Luang Bpoo Fun 

Luang Bpoo Gongma had entered the rains at Wat Pah Baan 2 Koke, while Luang Bpoo Fun had entered the 
rains at Wat Phoo 3 Dharapidok and they visited one another on a regular basis. After the rains retreat they 
wandered by stages to the place we now call Wat Doi Dhammachedi. They were wandering on tudong, 
seeking out secluded forests and mountains with the determination that if they found a good place for 
practice, far from human habitation, then they would create the opportunity for their disciples to come and 
cultivate to their hearts’ content. Reflecting that it’s difficult to practice while living near villages and towns, 
they undertook the tudong practice of wandering in nature in order to seek out suitable places for cultivating 
the Way 4 . 

A Place Where Wild Animals Live 

Previously, this place was thick jungle that was almost never frequented by humans. There were fewer 
people, and this was a habitat for wild animals, containing many herds of wild boar that could be found 
living in rock crevasses and under rock overhangs. There’s a place here called “Tiger Cave”, where a tiger 
lived. The tigers in this area sustained themselves according to their nature, hunting other forest animals, 
and the place where a tiger rested would be covered with the bones of cattle and water buffaloes. The tigers 
and 



the wild boars lived in close proximity to one another, but after monks lived in this area four or five 
years, the tigers left. In the first and second years you could see tigers passing through the forest if the 
moon was out. 

There weren’t any roads to this place. There was kind of a foot path and maybe a bit of an oxcart 
path, but it was very circuitous. We just thought of it as a walking path through the forest. During that 
time, there were farms along the edge of a road, which allowed for motor vehicle access. When the 
farmers came to plant rice, if they had animals such as dogs, pigs, or chickens, they would have to 
bring them up into their field shack, otherwise the tigers would eat them during the night. That’s how 
it was - it was a really wild forest. It was really secluded and peaceful, really remote. Luang Bpoo Fun 
and Luang Bpoo Gongma realized that this place was suitable, so they led their disciples here to 
practice. 

So, they came and stayed here together. After that, Luang Bpoo Fun moved up above to the place 
we now call “Luang Bpoo Fun’s Cave.” Later, he returned to live at Wat Phoo Dharapitok, but always 
visited us and stayed for a while when he could. In one year he would visit many times. 

Three Chedis in the Sky 

During Luang Bpoo Gongma’s first visit to this area, the moon was waxing to full and the cold season 
was approaching 5 . Staying here was cool and refreshing. Staying here one night, two nights, three 
nights... It was an unusual place. Luang Bpoo Gongma said that he had a vision 6 of three chedis which 
manifested in the sky over this place, followed by a thunderous roar of “Victory! Victory! Victory!” 
reverberating over the whole area. He pondered his vision and felt certain that the area had auspicious 
energy, so he stayed on. His disciples experienced a sense of peace and tranquility, and felt that this 
was a delightful place. They lived here until the next monsoon season, and entered the rains retreat the 
following year. 

So it was, that in 1948 our Krooba Ajahn came here to cultivate the Way, entered that first rains 
retreat, and stayed on afterwards. He intended to stay for seven years to see if it 



was truly a suitable place. If his disciples continued to make progress and experience the fruits of their 
practice, they would keep living here. 

Luang Bpoo Gongma kept living here because he had never seen any other place quite like it 
before. He had sought seclusion in many provinces and regions, but hadn’t found a place so suitable 
for the cultivation of the samanadhammas 1 as this one. He felt that this particular area was blessed. In 
a sense, he came to believe in his vision, as he could see the fruits of the practice both for himself and 
for his disciples. He was happy with the place and they were happy with the place, so he stayed here 
until the end of his life. 

Luang Por Baen Ordains 

I ordained in 1948, the same year that Wat Doi Dhammachedi was founded. I didn’t yet come at that 
time, but spent my first three vassas in Chantaburi Province and my fourth in Dtrat Province 8 . After 
my fourth vassa, I requested permission from my preceptor to go and practice at Wat Doi 
Dhammachedi. 

Before I arrived, something strange happened. I had a vision, and in that vision I saw the area 
in front of where the uposatha hall 9 is now. There was an indistinct body, taking on alternating forms 
at a very steep rock incline. I told my preceptor and he remained quiet. When I finally came, I saw the 
place just as it had appeared in the vision. 1 thought, “Oh... I’ve seen this place before. Could it be that 
I previously experienced a life and a death in this very place? Or something like that?” Though I had 
not been here before, a vision of this place arose. After coming, I had the opportunity to live closely 
with Luang Bpoo Gongma. 

In 1952 I came here to live under the guidance of the Krooba Ajahn. During that period, there 
was normally six or seven bhikkhus, about three novices 10 and one or two anagarikas 11 . 


Opposite page: Luang Bpoo Fun’s cave. 



Dwelling In the Rocks 


When we first came here and entered the vassa, we took shelter under rock overhangs and in rock crevasses, 
we didn’t build kutis 12 . Our “kutis” consisted of split bamboo for a floor and woven bamboo slats for walls. 
The wall slats were spaced about ten centimeters apart, so we used leaves to fill the gaps and make them into 
actual walls. Because the rock overhangs weren’t that wide, we made partial roofs wherever the rocks didn’t 
stop the rain from coming in. We lived that way for two or three years. 



Starting to Build Kutis 


During the fourth year we built four kutis. There were a lot of dead trees in the area, so we had the 
villagers come in and saw the logs into planks for floors and walls, but mostly we used leaves for the 
walls. At first the kutis had grass roofs, but later we used wooden slats. If it was good wood the roof 
could last for twenty years, and as time went on we used corrugated steel. For the most part we built 
these dwellings ourselves. 

Up to this day the dwellings haven’t changed so much. We make efforts to be careful and 
restrained in regards to developing the kutis and living spaces. We aim for a sense of “just enough", 
not going to excess, and not aiming to make something really fancy. 

Almsround 

As for our meal, we ate only whatever we collected on almsround. Sometimes we got a little package 
of salt or chilies. Sometimes it was just chilies or just salt, sometimes these things were pounded and 
mixed together. We never got shallots or fish sauce - those villagers didn’t even know what fish sauce 
was! If it was fish, then it was pickled fish. They didn’t yet know about shrimp paste. Their only 
curries were bamboo shoot curry and mushroom curry during the rainy season, and sweet forest 
vegetable curry during the hot season. We ate just what the villagers ate. 

Dhamma Practice 

During that time the practice brought results. The monks were developing real skill. There was a lot 
to say about the practice, a lot to hear and discuss concerning our practice: “What was practice like 
on that day? How was practice today? How is the contemplation of the requisites going? 
Contemplation of the body?” There were things to discuss with each other. That’s how it was. 



Things have changed since then, with development in terms of things to see and hear, 
development of the world fashioned by the defilements as a means to tempt the foolish, as a means to 
tempt Dhamma practitioners who are distracted, thus catching and binding them. 

Enthusiasm for the Maintaining of Effort 

Be content to go without or to be hungry. This is an important point. Don’t be like a pig, just stuffing 
yourself and then lying down. The Krooba Ajahns always talk like this: “Don’t take a pig as your 
example.” Be like a sparrow in a cage. A pig eats and then lies down. Once it wakes up, it looks again 
for food. 

The sparrow isn’t like that. Even if it is trapped in a good cage with clean, accessible food and 
water, the sparrow is always searching for a way out of that cage. Hopping here, walking there, 
hopping there, walking here, it lives in the cage but is intent on finding an opening to get out. Usually 
those cages have small openings and the bird always tries to stick its beak out of them. Be like the 
sparrow, don’t be like a pig content to lie down in its sty. Content to lie down in its cage. The Krooba 
Ajahns always teach like this. Listening indifferently, we might think of this as an ordinary Dhamma 
talk, but if we really contemplate, then we have to guard against being like pigs. Preventing ourselves 
from being like pigs allows the fruits and benefits to come forth from our practice. 

The Things We Used at that Time 

As for our utensils in the old days, there weren’t any drinking glasses in the monastery at all. Mostly 
we used halves of coconut shells. Some monks drilled a hole and attached a wooden handle to it - we 
called it “An ear on one side 13 .” Sometimes we used an end section of bamboo as a cup. 

The spittoons were made either of clay or a section of bamboo, and only Luang Bpoo Gongma 
had an enameled spittoon. At the uposatha hall up above, he used an old aluminum spittoon and down 
below at the sala 14 he used the enameled spittoon. It was the only one 



we had. For the most part, his disciples used simple clay spittoons - not fired clay which is hard and 
clean like we have today. We used bamboo canteens made from sections of the large green bamboo, 
which was cut in the village and brought here. This is the kind of stuff we used. 

Robes 

In the past, robe cloth was hard to come by. Sometimes one would take the cloth woven in the local 
village to make a sabong or jiworn 15 , which came from cotton planted by the villagers. They made 
thread from the raw cotton, then wove it into cloth. During the cold season, this cloth was really nice, 
really warm. During the hot season it was a bit much because it was thick and bulky. Even now this 
cloth is popular for making bathing cloths 16 , and it dries bowls really well because the large threads 
absorb water. 

As for the jiworns, sabongs and sanghatis 11 the monks wore, it wasn’t like now, where there’s a 
sense that making robes has become quite the pastime for everyone. I’m not speaking about any one 
person in particular, for this has come about of its own accord. It wasn’t a conscious decision on 
anyone’s part to make this happen, it’s just that the laypeople offer a lot of cloth out of faith. We respect 
and give importance to that faith, but always remember to act in accordance with Dhamma-Vinaya. 

The Afternoon Drink 

Sometimes in the afternoon we had a hot drink. In one month we saw cocoa or coffee maybe a few 
times. Mostly we would gather the branches of the small wild almond tree, peel off the bark and roast 
it over a fire until it turned yellow. Then we’d steep it in hot water - it was really tasty, and medicinal. 
We also took twigs and leaves from the red tiger tree and roasted them. This was said to be good for 
tendons and ligaments. 



The sala down below was built with funds sent by Mr. Lee, a Chinese supporter of ours who had great 
faith. He sent 4, 000 baht, which was a huge sum of money back then. Concrete was purchased for the 
making of roof tiles, which we made ourselves. The laypeople in Sakhorn Nakhorn had a tile-casting 
mold which they let us borrow so we could do it ourselves. Ajahn Tawin Cinnadhammo of Wat 
Dhammahansaram in Chantaburi Province came and helped lead the tile-making work. Though that 
roof was eventually removed, we still have those tiles piled up down below. 

During that time, Vietnamese people were starting to immigrate to Thailand. They would get 
hired to saw wood, at which they were exceptionally skilled. We were able to acquire local wood for 
the framing and pillars. We got the villagers to build us an “old school" sala without walls. It was eight 
meters by six meters with a two meter veranda on the outside. That first sala was built as such because 
the funds offered were just enough to build an eight meter by eight meter sala. We had not more than 
eight monks, two or three novices, and one or two anagarikas at that time, so it was sufficient for our 
peace and seclusion. 

A Rain Water Collection Tank 

As time went on, faithful lay practitioners came to visit the monastery, pay respects to their Krooba 
Ajahn, and cultivate the Way under his guidance. Getting water wasn’t so convenient. We didn’t have 
a tank for collecting rain water or a well. We had to fetch water from the stream at HuayMek Village, 
about one kilometer away. Water hauling took place after the meal and after sweeping. So, we made 
a concrete tank for collecting rain water, using 5, 000 baht donated by Mr. Wun Komnamoon of 
Nakhorn Ratchasima Province. 

After the vassa we did an expansion of the sala because the aforementioned sala was only eight 
meters square which was a bit small. Funds for that were offered by an old Vietnamese supporter from 
Sakon Nakhorn. That year there was a kathina 18 ceremony since we had the necessary five monks 
completing the vassa. 



Receiving the Kathina 


Back then, if we had a kathina it was held to be an event of great merit, as few people had the resources 
to pull together a kathina ceremony. However, that old Vietnamese supporter had the resources, and 
whenever people heard there was a kathina they would pitch in and rejoice in the offering, due to the 
belief that offering the kathina brings great benefit. Kathina ceremonies weren’t so common, due to the 
lack of people’s resources at that time. Really though, offering a kathina is easy. Mostly the Krooba 
Ajahns like to use discarded or leftover cloth, and anyone - even if they’re from a backwater or poor 
farming village - can pull that together. That’s a real kathina. All you need is a piece of cloth big enough 
to make a jiworn, a sabong or a sanghati. Even a single piece of cloth can constitute a proper kathina 
offering. 

The preparations for our kathina started after exiting the vassa on the full moon of October. 
Actually, as we neared the end of that vassa we had prepared the sala by increasing the size by another 
eight meters on each side, with a roof extension made of corrugated steel. The floor, framing and pillars 
were all wood. As such, it was transformed into a larger sala according to the need of that time. By 
kathina time, it was good enough for receiving the kathina from Sakhom Nakhom, and for 
accommodating all the faithful laypeople coming from near and far to take part in the goodness being 
done. There were no cars, so people had to walk, even from Baan Koke. The laypeople would walk five 
or six, even ten or twenty kilometers to get here. People fifty, sixty, seventy years old - they were really 
good at walking. They were familiar with walking because that’s just how they got around. Not like now 
- people aren’t good at walking anymore, some people can barely walk at all. Walking even a short 
distance it’s, ‘‘Oh, why do I have to walk?” It is like this now because people don’t get so many 
opportunities to walk. 



So after the vassa that year we had a kathina. We were pretty sure that the sala with its expansion 
would be big enough for everyone, but a huge mass of people showed up and it wasn’t nearly big 
enough. Many laypeople had to sit and lie down out on the rocks. They didn’t have mosquito nets or 
mats to lie down on. There were so many people, they just laid down right there on the rocks. 

Expanding the Sala to be Three Connected Buildings 

Time passed, and there was another expansion of the sala. We increased the size by four- and-a-half 
meters on one side and twelve meters on the other, and made it into three connected buildings. The 
first building had a tiled roof, the second had a corrugated steel roof, and the third had corrugated steel 
with a gutter. We didn’t used corrugated steel for the gutter, but instead used a really long piece of 
wood into which we carved a groove. 

As time went on, the roof leaked a lot, at that wooden gutter. When it rained, you had to move 
over. During chanting, during the Dhamma talk, and while sitting in meditation, it leaked and you had 
to go somewhere else. Then it would leak there and you’d have to move again. So we remade the roof 
structure so that every roof was paired undulating tiles. There had been some development in the realm 
of building materials so we could use those paired undulating tiles for the roof. We made all three 
buildings have one continuous roof. We installed those tiles but the pillars, floors, beams and trusses 
are still the originals. It’s all original except for the roof re-tiling project. Most everything else in the 
monastery was built from old materials. Sometimes the materials came from a house that got 
dismantled, sometimes there was wood collected from the forest. In the monastery buildings, wherever 
the termites go - that piece has to be replaced. We had to do this for our sala down below. 



Chedis 


The story of how this monastery came about is for the sake of instilling faith in the laypeople, and 
giving them a context for our present circumstances, which arose based on those who came before. It’s 
good to remember that it all arose from our Krooba Ajahn who had a vision of three chedis accompanied 
by a thunderous victory cry at this place. We hold that this is a good vision and something one ought to 
think about. 

Let us consider the word chedi. A chedi is a place we go to pay respects, a place we venerate. 
Symbols of the Lord Buddha are one type of chedi we should pay respects to. The Buddha is the highest 
object of veneration - higher than any place - highest of those in the world who are worthy of respect. 
The sdvaka 19 disciples of the Lord Buddha are to be revered in a similar fashion. These are the highest 
chedis that we pay homage to. These are the arahants 20 of our present era, those who have entered into 
the state of being a chedi to be shown the highest respect - in other words, “True people.” The Krooba 
Ajahns are true people of this sort. This is one way of considering those chedis which we all should 
respect, pay homage to, make offerings to and revere. 

The Krooba Ajahns are one type of chedi which we respect and pay homage to with all our heart. 
All of us here who come to rely on them receive coolness and security of heart, to the point that the 
heart itself abides far from the ways of the world. We eventually become skilled at living in the forests 
and mountains without any worries or outside concerns which are a danger to the heart. We have this 
opportunity only because the Krooba Ajahns have spread their shining net of parami 21 over the crowns 
of our heads, providing shelter and safety during our short time in this world. May we all take this 
opportunity to build up our own spiritual qualities, and strive to cultivate mindfulness to the best of our 
ability. 


Opposite page: Disciples of Luang Bpoo Mun. Luang Bpoo Fun is seated highest, in the center. Luang 
Bpoo Gongma is on the right, middle row. Luang Por Baen is far left, back. 




The paraml of the Krooba Ajahns is truly vast. One has to cultivate it for oneself, building it 
up and collecting it over time with the practice. Here - all of us are in the same boat - we who are 
desirous of reaching perfection through the cultivation of paraml must arouse our zeal for the 
practice, and bring the qualities of mindfulness, energy and skill to the fore just like they did. 

Luang Bpoo Gongma Arrived, I Ordained 

In 1948 I ordained and spent the vassa at Wat Sai Ngam in Chantaburi Province. That vassa there 
were nine of us with Tan Ajahn Mao, a senior disciple of Luang Bpoo Mun, leading the group. It 
was his first year away from Luang Bpoo. Ajahn Jia was there, along with Ajahn Brom, a nephew 
of Luang Por Dteu. Ajahn Brom led me on my first tudong. In his later years he lived in Sakhorn 
Nakhorn where I helped look after him during his final illness until the end of his life. 

For my second vassa I lived in Dtrat Province with Jao Khoon 22 Vinayapundit of Wat 
Giriviham. For my third and fourth vassas I again lived at Wat Sai Ngam in Chantaburi. 

For my fifth vassa, in 1952,1 came here to Wat Doi Dhammachedi and stayed on. It’s not that 
I was here all the time. After the vassa I might have left temporarily, sometimes I spent the vassa 
elsewhere, but I always came back here. 

There were three years in a row where I spent the vassa elsewhere. For my twelfth vassa I was 
back in Chantaburi. After the vassa, Luang Bpoo Gongma came and got me. Vassa thirteen was in 
Nakhorn Panom, after which Luang Bpoo came and got me again. During my fourteenth vassa, 
Luang Bpoo Gongma passed away. 

After that I took up duties as the senior monk here, but without putting myself forward in that 
way. I was just another member of the community. We lived together like orphans, relying on the 
fact that we are people who love the monastic training, who see the value of the training as being 
the heart’s lifeline. Having this attitude is important, as it is a principle which leads to consistent 
stability from beginning to end, and makes life convenient and untroubled. 




Of exceeding importance is that Luang Ta Maha Bua 23 always came to offer his support. Not 
long after Luang Bpoo Gongma had passed away, Luang Ta came to visit. He told me, “Just stay here. 
You don’t need to go anywhere else.” Whenever I was here, the heart was never stagnant, but always 
felt open and fresh, so I’ve stayed on until the present without thinking about going anywhere else. I 
feel that everything here is right for giving the heart a sense of convenience and ease. The faithful 
laypeople who have a relationship with this place, who had faith and confidence in Luang Bpoo 
Gongma before, always give their services in terms of looking after our needs. 

Up to this present time, Luang Ta has never stopped being deeply concerned for our welfare and 
has always given encouragement and support to us 24 . Thinking of him, the heart just overflows... 



When building a monastery, we have to use caution and be frugal. Whatever we do, we set a time 
period for it because construction work can give rise to obstacles. When we are confident that we can 
finish the work in three days, we go for three days. If a project is to take seven days, then we go for 
seven days in order to fix or solve whatever problem that work was initiated for. But we give greater 
importance to the work of mental cultivation. 

Building a Road from the Lower Gate up to the Chedi 

Previously, the road coming up had to be repaired every year, and as soon as it was repaired it would 
start to fall apart again. We pondered on what to do so that we wouldn’t have to repair it over and over. 
Someone suggested that we pave it with asphalt, so in 1972 we decided to order mixed asphalt and 
rock, as the area was already well prepared. 

We didn’t have the particular skills needed to build this road. We discussed the project with the 
Sakhom Nakhorn transit authority and they thought we shouldn’t use asphalt because we didn’t have 
access to a steamroller. During the rainy season, they said, the water would likely undermine the 
asphalt, causing it to separate. So the transit authority proposed that we use concrete. Water flowing 
under it wouldn’t destroy it since the concrete is quite stable. 

We decided to have a city contractor come and do the concrete work. It was the first time he had 
done this kind of project, and we didn’t have a huge amount of money to spend. Amazingly, we were 
able to finish the road without soliciting support for more funds. This was only possible because we 
were very careful and circumspect in using the little money that we had. 



The Three Chedi Archway 


The building of our Three Chedi archway took place as a continuation of that road paving project. We 
had over seventy loads of concrete left over and we weren’t sure what to do with it. At that time we 
hadn’t yet moved our old wall. The monastery “wall” was a barbed wire fence acting as a boundary 
marker of sorts for the front of the monastery. We ended up using the leftover concrete to construct an 
archway which also became a place to enshrine relics 25 of Krooba Ajahns. 

We enshrined an urn containing relics of Luang Bpoo Mun, as well as relics of Jao Khoon 
Dhammachedi and Luang Bpoo Gongma. We thought to enshrine relics of three Krooba Ajahns 
because after Luang Bpoo Gongma had stayed here for three days he had the vision of three chedis 
accompanied by that thunderous anumodana 26 .1 don’t know whose voice it was. Luang Bpoo Gongma 
was very discreet when he spoke of this matter. 

So here we had the building of three chedis on top of an archway, and we inscribed the words 
of Luang Bpoo’s vision as he had revealed it to us. We built that archway to enshrine his relics together 
with relics of Luang Bpoo Mun and Jao Khoon Dhammachedi. When Jao Khoon Dhammachedi was 
still alive, whenever he had some business in Sakhom Nakhom and if he had time, he would come and 
stay here at Wat Doi. After his funeral, some of his relics were shared with this monastery so that we 
could enshrine them here. 

If relics are in a very small container or if they are enshrined in a small chedi for a long time, no 
one will know who or where the relics came from. Or, there might be people who see no value in them 
and they just toss them away. Those relics won’t object, so we have to really be on top of things. For 
example, we have some of Luang Bpoo Mun’s relics in a small glass container so when we clean 
around it we have to be circumspect or it’ll break. This is another reason why we placed the chedis on 
the top of the archway - if we enshrine the relics there then we don’t have to worry that something will 
happen to them. 



The middle chedi contains relics of Luang Bpoo Mun, on the right is Jao Khun Dhammachedi, 
and on the left is Luang Bpoo Gongma. The night after we enshrined the relics, there was a layperson 
sitting meditation in the monastery when they heard a sound like pebbles or sand falling from the air on 
to the floor. In the morning that person came by and asked me to take a look at them, and sure enough 
relics had manifested there. 

When things in the world appear to our eyes and ears, it is difficult to say weather they are real or 
not real. In cases like this we can’t exaggerate but have to speak according to how things appear. 

The Uposatha Hall 

When we aren’t having a group meeting, it feels like the uposatha hall is really spacious. During the 
meetings you can’t even bow or have enough space to do the confession. The hall that is spacious and 
roomy quickly becomes really tight. Not too long ago we expanded it by six meters on one side and by 
eight or nine meters on the other, thus increasing the number of sitting places. Expanding it out further 
than its present boundary is just a temporary fix. We still have people coming to see the uposatha hall - 
they come to admire our uposatha hall. Ha! When they don’t find some nice uposatha hall they go and 
ask the monks, “Where is the uposatha hall?” It’s not really an uposatha hall as people normally think 
of one 27 , it kind of resembles a slum, but a bit nicer. But this is how we fixed our problem of not having 
enough space, doing just enough so it fulfills our needs and we can keep using it. 




Building the Newer Kutis 

Building monk’s kutis is not our top priority. In 1998 we built four kutis using only salvaged materials from 
a layperson’s home when it was dismantled. We also got materials from an old sala they took down in Huay 
Yang village. We had helped them build a new sala since their funding was insufficient, so they offered the 
old materials to us. We used the old stuff, and we only made one kuti out of new materials. One may feel that 
we should make it luxurious and pleasing to the eye, but even if we achieve that, it still degenerates. None of 
the kutis here have permanent foundations. 


Now we’ve come to the modem times. We aren’t wanting in terms of cloth requisites; the cupboards 
are filled with all the old and new cloth. In terms of medicines, we certainly aren’t afraid of running 
out. The medicines have kept developing to the point of what we have now. Also the materials that 
make up the dwelling places keep changing. The food we chew and consume isn’t the same as before, 
now it’s the food offered by people coming and going from the more developed cities. Now we have 
droves of people coming to the monastery, and when droves of people enter the monastery, the four 
requisites flow in continuously. 

The four requisites are almsfood, the robes we wear, the dwelling place, and medicines for the 
sick. Whoever comes here carries these requisites with them due to their faith in this place. The four 
requisites pile up because people come loaded down with them. They don’t show up empty handed. It 
might happen that someone who wants to come here is empty handed and they feel bad that they haven’t 
prepared anything to offer, but here we tell them, “You don’t have to prepare anything, just prepare 
your heart and mind for the practice and that’s enough. We have everything we need here, we aren’t 
lacking in any material thing.” That’s what we tell them; it’s the truth. 

The Fruits of Practice 

I can speak of the scarcity of the old days, the abundance of the present, and the state of the practice, as 
I have lived through these two periods. Compare the era of scarcity and going without with this new 
area of overflowing abundance and modem progress, of which we are the recipients. In terms of the 
state of practice and of the abundance and development of the heart and a true sincerity in the practice, 
the time of scarcity was when it was happening. There’s no comparison. 

This is something the Lord Buddha spoke about. Great gain is a cause for the destruction and 
annihilation of the path of practice. It destroys our progress, thus keeping us from moving forward and 
developing further, and it gets rid of any development that 



may have taken place already. But if it doesn’t take root hard and fast, we’ll be okay. How was it in 
the past? The Buddha spoke very clearly about this matter, according to his own experience and 
knowledge, without leaving anything undisclosed. He never spoke about anything that he hadn’t fully 
realized for himself. Whenever he spoke on Dhamma, nothing was even slightly incorrect, for he only 
revealed that knowledge and vision which he had realized for himself. 

The phrase Sakkarokd purisam hand means gain, honor and fame kills Dhamma practitioners 
and obstructs their progress, bringing them to calamity and utter ruin. 

The Four Requisites: Just Enough 

Whatever work there is here at Wat Doi Dhammachedi, it’s finished. Everything is already good. If 
one goes somewhere else for a while then returns here, strolling around one feels that everything is 
adequate. All the dwelling places support one in peace and seclusion. There’s water for drinking and 
using, which is enough for our good health. With the four requisites, we are abiding here in a situation 
that is simple and convenient for those who are ordained. Nothing is lacking. 

Considering robe cloth, if we are ordained then we use it up in the way of renunciates, using just 
enough for abiding at ease. With almsfood whatever we get is good enough, and we use it as medicine 
for maintaining good health. With medicines, we consume enough for our basic needs. However, 
wishing to have “enough’’ according to the desires of the defilements is not proper. The dwelling place 
has already been spoken of. It is for protection from the sun and rain. When the Bodhisatta 28 left home 
to seek the state of Buddhahood, he didn’t ask anyone to build him a sitting platform or a kuti to protect 
him from the sun and rain. Still, he wouldn’t lie down out in the direct rain or sun, it’s likely that he 
relied on himself and his environment according to the circumstance. Recollecting the Lord Buddha 
in this way, we can conclude that we have enough of everything. 




Early years, Wat Doi Dhammachedi 




Our Aim is to Uphold the Dhamma Training 


If we compare this monastery with other monasteries, one could say we’re not falling behind the times, 
but here we’re not so focused on the happenings in the monastery. We see our Dhamma training as 
being much more important than anything external. Therefore we put effort into training, investigating, 
and do our best to carefully look after things with intent mindfulness. Rise up to it! This will cause us 
to uphold the training in proper behavior pointed out by the Krooba Ajahns. Please don’t let it 
disappear, grow weak, or lose its spirit. 

If we don’t follow high training standards then the state of an arya, the state of a noble one, is 
absent from the heart. So I’ll tell you what 1 think - I’m not afraid to say it - without training standards, 
one can’t achieve the state of a noble one, the state of an arya, within the heart. The hearts and minds 
of the monks will be no different from the laypeople if they don’t undertake the Dhamma training. 
Thus, it is just this training that will build the heart and mind of one who is ordained so that the state 
of “True monkhood”, of internal nobility, can arise. When we see this clearly, it will be impossible to 
neglect our training, to let it slip or degenerate. 

Therefore, you monks and novices should carefully scrutinize your behavior. Speak up right 
away if you see something incorrect. Don’t let it slide due to meekness, out of not wanting to ruffle 
any feathers, acting as if nothing is happening. We aren’t like that. If we don’t speak out, things go to 
ruin and it all piles up in the heart, so speak up! Keep in mind your good hopes and aspirations for one 
another. If there’s anything incorrect we can’t not say something about it. To not say something would 
be to follow the path of degeneration and loss, and wouldn’t accord with our best intentions for one 
another. As soon as something incorrect arises, make it die right there. That’s how we can successfully 
live together. 








One : The Way of the Ordained 

Maintain the Training Standards 

February 19, 2002 

Protect the Buddhasasana by maintaining high standards of training 1 . Bhikkhus, don’t let the training 
degenerate. Male and female lay followers 2 who maintain the training of male and female lay 
followers, use mindfulness and skill to keep the practice from degenerating. We say ‘'‘skill”, which 
means we don’t become heedless. If one feels that one isn’t able to maintain the established ways of 
training and instead neglects them, that is not correct. The Lord Buddha formulated a way of practice, 
saying that those who have true skill will look after their every action in terms of their training 
standards. 

Upholding the Buddhist religion means maintaining high standards of training. As long as these 
training standards exist, the religion exists. Wherever we live, whether in the forest, the jungle, or the 
foot of a tree, if there are high standards, the religion exists there. We don’t need a huge tipitaka 
cabinet 3 or a lavish ordination hall or anything at all other than a heart rooted in the principles of 
Dhamma. The heart rises up due to following training standards which lead toward the goal of 
Dhamma. This is the true Buddhism. 



The Buddhasasana Will Stand Firm 

August, 2002 

Dhamma practitioners are the guardians of the Buddhasasana. “Buddhasasana” doesn’t refer to the 
monastery or kutis or any other buildings, as these are just the material things that originated along 
with it. Wherever there is right practice, the true Buddhasasana exists there. For this religion to be 
maintained and not disappear or end, we must rely on having high standards of training. 

So practice! As long as we have the training, the Buddhasasana will endure for just that long. If 
there comes a time when we don’t have this way of training, the Buddhasasana will disappear. There 
might be monasteries full of monks and laypeople. Villages and cities might even be covered with 
monasteries, but if there are no training standards, then where is the sasana? Is it in having a shaved 
head? Is it in holding a bowl and asking for food? The Buddhist religion isn’t found in these things. 





When One Ordains, Only the Exterior Changes 

17 June, 1987 

Ordaining can be thought of as changing our style of clothes, or changing uniforms. The one who puts 
on this new uniform is still the same old person. When a person ordains as a monk wrapped in yellow 
cloth, or as an eight precept nun 4 wrapped in white cloth, they are still the same person, not a new 
person. If they became a new person when they ordained, then when they disrobe they would still be 
that "new person.” In reality, if you disrobe then you are no different than before. For example, if a 
woman ordains as a nun, then later disrobes, she’s still the same person as before. It’s impossible for 
someone to become a completely new person, so we say that one is merely changing uniforms at the 
time of ordination. 


Ordain to Practice 

3 May, 1994 

Ordination is a skillful undertaking which gives one the opportunity to study, practice fully, and really 
see into the heart and mind. As a layperson one has many associations, duties and work. One has many 
burdensome tasks to take responsibility for and administer to, making it difficult to find any 
opportunity to see the mind and heart 5 clearly. 

Ordaining therefore gives one that opportunity to see clearly into the mind and heart. Whenever 
we see clearly into the heart, we start to notice those things which are enemies of the heart. Then we 
can use the training to try and overcome those enemies within the heart. 



5 December, 1998 


Training the Heart to be Noble 


This heart isn’t a monk or a layperson. It is just the heart as it is. For the heart to become ordained, or 
perfected, it must receive the practice and training. For the heart to become peaceful, clean and clear, it 
must accept the practice and training in line with Dhamma. Whenever it accepts the training in line with 
the spirit and the letter of the Dhamma, then that is enough for the heart, whether it is the heart of a 
villager or the heart of a monastic, to become established in the practice. The heart will then know peace 
and clarity, and only then can it reach the state of a noble one, the state of a true samana. 

We say the heart becomes noble. This refers more specifically to the noble attainments of the 
sotapanna, sakadagami, anagami, and the final liberation of the arahant 6 . All people who are classified 
as noble ones in this way had to utilize the various aspects of the Buddha’s teaching like tools, or 
polishing hones, for practice. As a result of that practice they entered the stream of Dhamma which lead 
them toward perfection. If you haven’t utilized the tools of training that are found within the Buddha’s 
teaching, then you will remain unable to discover the state of the noble ones. You will be unable to find 
the “One who is truly ordained.’’ If you do find it, you find it in the heart. Just this heart of ours becomes 
the noble one, or the “One who is truly ordained.” To contact that heart is the core teaching of Buddhism. 



April, 1988 


The Convention of Going Forth 


It’s difficult to leave the world, so only a very small percentage of people come to ordain and study - 
perhaps 10, 000 or 100, 000 people in Thailand. This is nothing compared with the number of Buddhists 
as a whole, so we say that ordaining is something which is difficult to do. Here, we lead people to do 
that which is difficult to do, leading them to leave the household life and the affairs of the world behind 
in order to become consummate bhikkhus. In the beginning, “consummate” means to be consummate 
in terms of following the letter of Dhamma-Vinaya, but we are not yet consummate in terms of the 
heart. 

Undergoing the ordination ceremony bestows upon us all the conventions of the holy life, and 
makes us into properly ordained renunciates according to an ancient tradition. We are, conventionally 
speaking, seekers. We have “gone forth” to search. The chanting of the three motions and one 
announcement 7 bestowing higher ordination as a bhikkhu is just a useful convention. 

Always give the utmost importance to this ordination, which is something worthy of praise. You 
have ordained properly according to the conventions, now work for perfection. Don’t let it slip away 
and degenerate. Things start to head in the wrong direction when we fail to follow the training 
guidelines that were established by the Lord Buddha. There are 227 precepts laid out in the patimokkha, 
but elsewhere there are many more 8 . It is nothing other than these training guidelines, prescribed by 
the Lord Buddha himself, that allow us to ordain as practice monks, so don’t transgress them! If we 
venture outside the boundary of the precepts, our holy life degenerates and doesn’t reach the final point. 
This is not good, and nobody wants this to be the case. 



When things start to degenerate, one doesn’t reach completion. The sangha is a field of merit, but 
this merit field isn’t complete. It is a field which has started to go bad. For the field to be abundant and 
without obstructions, one must be complete in terms of the binding precepts, meaning those things 
prohibited by the Buddha. Don’t do it. If we simply don’t do things that the Buddha said not to do, then 
we can be consummate ones, perfect in conduct according to the conventions laid down by him. 

Study all the training rules until you understand them. In the patimokkha there are four parajikas, 
thirteen sanghadisesas, two aniyatas, thirty nissaggiya pacittiyas, ninety-two pacittiyas, four 
patisedaniyas , and seventy-five sekhiyas 9 . Study how to follow and live by these training rules, restrain 
yourself, and don’t venture outside of the boundaries set by them. If we break the precepts, then rather 
than achieving a sense of completion, we degenerate and fail to fulfill our aspirations as renunciates. 
Whenever this kind of imperfection appears, sadness of heart and dejection follows. 

If we fulfill the renunciate life and reach the state of nobility, then we are radiant and open, and 
possess a refreshing joy connected with a training which is clean and spotless. Therefore, one needs to 
be fully aware of the training rules, and of the prohibitions established by the Lord Buddha - this is of 
the utmost importance. 



Composure in Line with the Training Code 

6 October, 1981 

The word patimokkha refers to the various rules, organized by category, which cover every aspect of 
our training. 'Tati'’ means “Standards of training.” Take care with this and study every guideline until 
you understand. In addition to this, our own teachers have taught about how to practice, and how to 
restrain ourselves. Study until you understand, then practice and train in the path they taught us about. 
Give up what they say to give up, and restrain what they say to restrain. This is called “Composure 
and restraint in line with the patimokkha. " 

The patimokkha itself is our path of training. “Mokkha” is “That which leads out” where “out” 
means “out from that which is wrong” or “out from evil” or “out from sorrow.” The very reason we 
train is to escape from sorrow which arises right here in the heart and mind, sorrow stemming from 
actions that are not correct according to Dhamma-Vinaya. 



21 May, 1987 


Practice Steadily 


Those of you who are newly ordained should take a look, study well, and prepare yourselves well. Those 
who are newly ordained we call navaka, meaning “One who is new.” The teaching and encouragement 
for the newly ordained is just to know and understand the path of training. If you don’t understand 
something, ask someone who knows enough about it to make it clear for you. Be one who is desirous 
of training, for when we ordain and train properly, we abide at ease. If we’re not doing so well, it creates 
difficulties for the community and for the abbot. All of you new people, and old hands as well, please 
take note of this. 

You old hands should set a good example which is illustrative of Dhamma and Vinaya, reforming 
your spirit into a sterling example for the sake of future generations. People who come later will notice 
the good example of those who came before, who have already walked the path of Dhamma-Vinaya. If 
someone has been ordained for a long time, but they haven’t lived and walked within the path of 
Dhamma-Vinaya, then they shouldn’t be taken as an example to follow. 

Tie up all your loose ends. Don’t be someone who is careless and sloppy. Our mind can become 
firm in the Dhamma and Vinaya if we are firmly following a training which is tight, secure and 
complete, without any loopholes. Not loose. Discuss it, teach yourselves, always be cautioning 
yourselves and always be instructing yourselves. 



6 October, 1981 


Composing the Faculties 


The Lord Buddha spoke about the duties and work to be done by people associated with the monastery, 
and by those who have ordained. He spoke about this path of training which is tight and secure, for the 
sake of furthering the development of the heart, for having mindfulness and sense of caution, and for 
having supreme composure in terms of restraining the sense faculties. Composing the faculties refers 
to composing the eye, ear, nose, tongue, body and mind. 

Sense restraint composes the faculties and gives one a healthy attitude of caution. Composing 
the eye means always being careful in how we use our sense of sight, not just letting the mind go 
wherever. Looking here and there with no mindfulness, our heart will go out to receive that which the 
eye sees, and it’ll receive it in a way that goes against Dhamma-Vinaya. Whenever we receive into our 
heart something which goes against Dhamma-Vinaya, it becomes hot and restless, and leaves its state 
of normalcy. It becomes agitated due to the taking in of unwholesome dhammas 10 , losing mindfulness, 
and just letting the mind go wherever. 

Thus, restraint and composure of the sense faculties means having mindfulness with regards to 
seeing, hearing, smelling, tasting, touching by way of the body, and mental cognition. One must 
establish mindfulness, for if we lose mindfulness, then the Dhamma isn’t present to act as a gatekeeper 
for the heart, and that which is unwholesome will enter through the eye, the ear, the nose, the tongue, 
the body and the mind. 

The Lord Buddha taught people in the monastery to establish mindfulness and to carefully guard 
the sense doors. This is called “Virtue connected with sense restraint’’ which composes the body and 
mind well. One is then well-guarded and protected by one’s mindfulness of the movements and 
impulses of body and mind. 




6 April 1986 


Establish Mindfulness 


Our Dhamma practice is to make the heart be mindful. Training to have full self-awareness is the 
starting point. We shall sit, lie down, walk, and stand, not forgetting to be fully aware of what we are 
doing. Whether speaking and conversing, coming, going, or engaging in some work, we make 
ourselves aware. Even if you have only a little self-awareness, keep at it and don’t let it slip away. We 
Dhamma practitioners have to establish continuous mindfulness, for if we aren’t interested in doing 
whatever needs to be done to establish continuous mindfulness, then it’s unlikely that the fruits of our 
Dhamma practice will ever appear. 

If you manage to make your mindfulness continuous, then strive to establish and maintain that 
mindfulness. The establishing and maintaining of mindfulness, and the striving to make mindfulness 
continuous is called “Dhamma practice.” This is training the mind to be possessed of the sati-dhamma, 
a dhamma which is indispensable. Whenever our heart possesses this dhamma of consistent 
mindfulness, then other wholesome dhammas 11 that haven’t yet arisen will arise. That dhamma which 
is conventionally called mindfulness - if we don’t yet have it, due to not cultivating it, other wholesome 
dhammas cannot arise, nor will they have any opportunity to arise. 

We can compare mindfulness to the ground we stand on. The starting point for grass to grow is 
the ground. Small and big trees rise up from the ground. Trees with heartwood and trees without 
heartwood come from the ground. In our Dhamma practice we have to establish a consistent 
mindfulness within, before all else, then the various wholesome dhammas which we have given 
conventional names to can arise. They will appear in sequence right there in the mind and heart. They 
will grow and develop. When we possess the dhamma of consistent mindfulness, and we begin to 
understand how it works, then we’ll strive to make that mindfulness even more complete and 
established within the heart. 
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Two : The duties of One Gone Forth 


14 July, 1986 


The Sign of the Ordained 


The cultivation of virtue involves making a study of all our actions. All of our behaviors and 
manners are the jurisdiction of virtue. Be careful with the eyes, the ears, the nose, the tongue, all the 
sense bases right down to the mind itself. This is something we have to study for our practice to 
reach consummation, so don’t be negligent. 

The vesarajjakarana-dhammas 1 are the dhammas which give courage to those who practice 
them. Part of this set is virtue, which gives courage to one gone forth. The threefold training gives 
courage to one gone forth 2 . Our duty is to train and refine our virtuous behavior. 

Don’t be one who is heedless, just abandoning the care of, and vigilance over, the heart. We 
who control and caution ourselves are known as practitioners and ordainees. Renunciates who are 
composed and careful. This composure is the sign of one gone forth. This composure is the sign of 
the ordained. 



Mindfulness Contains the Body and Mind 

5 November, 1985 

When turning left or right, do it mindfully. Know that you are turning left or right. When moving and 
shifting the hands and feet, know how the hands and feet are moving. Whenever we move or shift any 
part of the body, we are mindful of that particular bodily movement. If we have mindfulness as a 
dhamma which contains the heart and mind, then we’ll be well composed, shining and beautiful in our 
deportment. 


Giving Attention to the Holy Life 

19 July, 1986 

When moving about and changing postures, we should recollect that we are renunciates. The act of 
giving careful attention to this holy life is like a jeweled adornment for renunciates, giving them grace 
and beauty. Practicing correctly enriches the religion and attracts the hearts of people in the world. 
They turn their heads and become interested in Buddhist practice. 

When piglets and puppies frolic and play, it’s cute. If a renunciate plays around like a piglet or 
puppy, it ruins everything for those who have faith. Their faith degenerates and falls apart. Those who 
don’t have faith in the religion certainly won’t give rise to faith when they see that. Please be very 
careful regarding this matter. It’s just a small thing, until it becomes more prevalent. Before long it 
gets worse and things really degenerate. 



Practice Following the Duties of One Ordained 

23 August, 1986 

When walking, walk like a noble one. Walk like a cultivator. Stand like one who practices the 
Dhamma. When lying down, lie down like a noble one. When sitting, sit like a noble one. Sit like a 
Dhamma cultivator. Make these four postures into attitudes which demonstrate your practice. When 
eating, make eating into “partaking 3 ” following the manner of a noble monk. Even when relieving 
yourself, do it politely and discreetly in the manner of a monk. When bathing, there is a way to bathe 
and clean oneself like a practitioner. This applies to everything without exception, such as relating to 
one another, speaking and conversing, etc. Make your manner of relating, speaking and discussing 
things with one another into the manner of one who is excellent. This is the duty of one who is 
ordained. This is the duty of Dhamma practitioners. 

Study your personal duties until you understand them, and practice following those duties to 
make them perfect and correct. Don’t be remiss and sloppy. When one is not remiss or deficient in this 
area, then that external perfection goes in and becomes internal perfection of heart. On the other hand, 
if one is still remiss and deficient in this area, then there is no perfection. That sloppiness goes in and 
becomes an internal sloppiness of heart. 



Those Who Ordained Before are the Role Models 

July, 1982 

Senior monks, old hands, take a good look at yourself. Are you correct, clean and radiant, without 
any sense of negligence or deficiency? Or are you not clear and open, and still not up to snuff? If the 
senior monks aren’t interested in examining themselves, should they be taken as role models? Are 
they still negligent? If you aren’t interested in examining yourself, you won’t find the opportunity to 
fix any problems or obstructions and make an end of them. 

When a newly ordained monk sees a senior monk acting in ways contrary to Dhamma- Vinaya, 
they will think that those actions that run contrary to Dhamma-Vinaya are actually correct according 
to Dhamma-Vinaya and they will follow along with it. The fire spreads. This is the path of degeneracy 
which destroys the training. It destroys the religion and the teaching of the Buddha, as one’s own 
negligence leads others to think that negligence is correct and in line with Dhamma-Vinaya. 

Whenever you realize that this kind of degeneration is present, hurry and fix the problem! Then 
you can be a proper role model for those who are newly ordained, and for those who will come in the 
future. 



Caring For the Monk’s Life 

3 August, 1988 

Study the established training rules so that you know how to practice correctly. When we practice 
correctly, our learning and our living of the holy life will be pleasant. If we don’t study what is correct 
and what is incorrect, that is most inappropriate because ordination is for education. Dhamma practice 
is education. Study to understand that which is to be followed and practiced - that which is to be done, 
and that which is to be abandoned. We refrain from doing those things that the Buddha prohibited. We 
are cultivators of that Way revealed by the Lord Buddha, and the path uncovered through his words 
and teachings is there to be followed by us. 

These teachings are principles for us to live by. We are sincere and firmly committed to our 
cultivation. We make ourselves sincere in the trainings that deal with things the Lord Buddha 
prohibited. We make ourselves sincere in the trainings which the Lord Buddha instructed us to follow 
and practice with diligence according to Dhamma-Vinaya. We will need patient endurance and mindful 
exertion to do this. Always be studying and examining the state of these trainings externally, then 
consistently study and examine how the trainings affect you internally. 

How was the cultivation of virtue taught? In what way was the cultivation of mental steadiness 4 
taught? How was the letter and the spirit of the Buddha’s great wisdom explained and elucidated? We 
all study to understand these things. If you still have doubts, dig down and address those doubts 
directly. You’ve got eyes to look and ears to listen, so put your heart into this true path. The masters 
of old taught only so that we develop eyes that truly see and ears that truly hear. You have eyes, so use 
them to investigate. You have ears, so use them to investigate. You have a mind and a heart, so use the 
heart to investigate and study until things are clear. Externally, study until the proper way becomes 
clear. When you understand clearly how things are done externally, then bring the study and 
contemplation inwards. 












We say “Virtue”, but it’s not just a word or letters in a book. Virtue concerns our two arms, two 
legs, and one head. This is the virtue we ought to protect. The external trainings are grouped and divided 
into classes of precepts such as the five precepts, the eight precepts and the 227 precepts. You could 
even say there are many more precepts than that. These precepts comprise the various trainings and 
prohibitions which we practice with in order to compose ourselves. For anyone who wishes to be one 
who is cautious and restrained, I urge you to not go against these precepts. 

Maintaining virtue is a protection for oneself, so don’t go and do things that the Buddha forbade. 
Protecting ourselves in this way is a protection for the head, the arms, and the legs. These five things 
are said to be well-protected. From the head on down to the feet one is well-guarded by mindfulness. 
Don’t let the head on down to the feet transgress the trainings of Dhamma-Vinaya that were laid down 
by the Lord Buddha. 

Keeping precepts protects us from head to toe, so maintain them well. Have mindfulness looking 
after things right here. It’s not necessary to have mindfulness strenuously looking after the four 
parajikas, the thirteen sanghadisesas, the two aniyatas, the thirty nissaggiya pacittiyas, the ninety-two 
pacittiyas, and so on. It’s not necessary to send mindfulness to go and look after all that. However, what 
is of utmost importance is to look after the heart and to safeguard the peace within it. Have mindfulness 
immersed in the body, from the head down to the feet, front to back. Establish well-rounded 
mindfulness, bright and radiant mindfulness from the head on down, filling the whole body. 

When we are thus guarded by this well-rounded mindfulness making the whole body radiant, how 
could our body then go and transgress any of the trainings laid down by the Lord Buddha? There! 
Mindfulness is a dhamma which leads to development. It leads those ordained to increase and 
development. It changes puthujjanas 5 into noble ones such as sotapannas, sakadagamis, anagamis, 
arahants, or noble ones with the good qualities pertaining to their particular level. One must rely on 
mindfulness as a dhamma leading to development. 



Please give importance to ardently developing this mindfulness. Make mindfulness powerful. 
Make it unified and one-pointed. When our mindfulness has power, mindfulness and the heart have 
unified and samadhi arises within that mindfulness. The moment mindfulness and the heart are unified 
like this, with the power of mindfulness and samadhi together, then no matter where the mind is 
directed it is bright and clear at that point. The heart and mindfulness become established right there. 
Wherever this strong mindfulness is directed, a great radiance illuminates that spot. 

When a space is thus illuminated, what will be able to hide from mindfulness? What could hide 
from the mind and not be known or seen? Panna is all-round knowing. Whatever panna is to arise has 
to rely on this one-pointed mindfulness and samadhi coming together. When panna arises then however 
radiant the mind is already, it will become even more radiant. Whoever has this luminous mind can 
shine it in any direction and nothing can hide. Panna arises based upon the power of this mind-radiance. 

There is external sila, samadhi and panna, and there is internal sila, samadhi and panna. External 
sila, samadhi and panna can deal with the coarser defilements 6 , or those defilements which are vulgar. 
We are able to quell those, but then the more refined defilements enter and we rely on the internal sila, 
samadhi and panna. The refined defilements are thereby abandoned, cut away, thwarted, let go of and 
reduced. This can only be achieved through cultivation of the internal sila, samadhi and panna. 

Therefore study, and don’t be foolish by only groping at the words. Don’t just coddle your books, 
or get too absorbed in holding to the text. Care for the head down to the feet, for the feet up to the head, 
because we delude ourselves right there. Buddhism, the teaching of the Lord Buddha, teaches 
practitioners how to overcome the defilements and escape from greed, hatred and delusion. We study 
right where we are deluded. If we don’t study right where we are deluded, then how could we overcome 
that delusion? Right now, where are we deluded? What are we deluded by? I repeat: Where are we 
deluded? Where are we stuck? We are unclear. Where have we lost the plot? Study right at the 



point of delusion, right at the obstruction. This is the central aim of the entirety of the Lord Buddha’s 
teachings. 

The Buddha’s teaching is for giving rise to dispassion and for weakening passion. Wherever 
passion arises, we study right there. Bring mindfulness, samadhi and panna into this study. Put energy 
into building up mindfulness, mental firmness and discernment until they are stable and powerful. 
Direct these three down into the place where one is deluded. What is that place like? Is it stinky or is 
it fragrant? Is it dirty or is it clean? Or is it something subtle and refined in some way? Study and get 
clear about it. So where are we deluded? We have to address the problem at that very place, and we 
practice hitting the target. The aim of the Lord Buddha’s teaching is to educate the minds of 
practitioners to the point that they might escape from delusion. When delusion is all gone, what could 
anger be angry at? When there is no more delusion, where could greed, love, infatuation, and wanting 
arise from? Their source is gone. 

In summary, the teachings of the Lord Buddha instruct practitioners to know in accordance with 
Buddho 7 , which translates as “The one who knows.” Buddho means “The one who is awake.” The 
teaching is to become the one who knows, or to reach Buddho. The teaching is to become one who is 
awake, for one who is awake is no longer deluded. So there - study this. Put your whole heart into this 
holy life so it becomes the most excellent kind of life. In general, people in the world hold the view 
and have the understanding that this life is the most excellent and the highest. We say, “The world, 
the world”, this doesn’t just mean people that live in the world exclusively in this era. Even the Lord 
Buddha praised the life gone forth. The sdvaka arahants, the great disciples of the Lord Buddha, 
praised and honored the life gone forth as a life which is truly excellent. 

All of us here have the ability to enter into that excellence as well. Look after and maintain that 
which is excellent; this just means not doing things that go against the Dhamma. If we act by way of 
body, speech and mind in ways that don’t accord with the Dhamma, then those very actions will ruin 
our state of excellence. No other person can bring us to ruin, no religion or doctrine can ruin our state 
of excellence. Only we 




can bring ourselves to ruin, due to being people with no sense of caution or concern. We lose mindfulness 
and forget ourselves to the point that we forget we’ve ordained. Please understand that the life gone forth is 
a life that is foremost. If we’re not excellent, then we won’t be able to maintain this life as one gone forth. 





Voluntarily Upholding Dhamma-Vinaya 

13 July, 2003 

All of us monks are volunteers who have come to ordain by our own volition, without anyone forcing 
us. We have volunteered ourselves. We have willingly come to practice the Dhamma which the 
Lord Buddha entrusted to us to cultivate, without being coerced. This Dhamma which the Lord 
Buddha entrusted to us to cultivate has virtue as the starting point. This means the virtue of following 
both the training rules within the patimokkha and those found outside of the patimokkha. The 
Buddha himself laid down this training, so don’t be negligent. We volunteered to come and uphold 
these trainings, not to erase them. 

Not protecting and not practicing these trainings is called “Negligence.” Negligence means 
things are going to ruin. When we don’t practice in accordance with a training rule, then day by day 
that training disappears. It’s over. We willingly entered the monastery to protect and uphold the 
Dhamma-Vinaya as taught by the Lord Buddha. Protect it and bring it to consummation without 
slipping into negligence. This is what we call “Virtue.” 

As for things connected with virtue that aren’t found in the training rules, these are the internal 
precepts 8 which are a matter of that which is inside - this very heart and mind. They inform us of 
that which should be there, and that which shouldn’t be there. Know by way of a peaceful heart. We 
can memorize and recite the external training rules, but we must be able to rely on the principle of 
the training rules internally, or more specifically, the “Vinaya of the heart.” These internal training 
standards must be understood by way of a peaceful heart. One will eventually understand through a 
maturation of the practice. 



The peaceful heart knows what is appropriate and inappropriate. Even if something wasn’t 
explicitly prohibited or permitted, the heart knows what to do. This is the Vinaya which arises from 
peace on the level of knowing Dhamma and knowing Vinaya. Knowing comes to where it isn’t found 
in any text. One never heard about it but knowing rises up and finds a way. That is the real Dhamma- 
Vinaya and it highlights the benefit of any practices that lead to knowledge and vision within. Therefore 
it is necessary to protect the Vinaya to the very end, and to perfect it without being heedless. 


Aim for Dhamma-Vinaya 

19 June, 1986 

Examining our own training standards brings great benefit. If we don’t examine, watch over, and reflect 
on ourselves, then improving ourselves will be difficult. When one has no sense of self-improvement, 
how can the practice advance? If this is the current state of affairs, there is no development. Even for 
the next ten lives or so, things will still not have gotten any better. 

Open your eyes and lend an ear. Give everything you’ve got and get interested in never deviating 
from the training, without and within. Don’t think this is not your duty. Always reflect on that which is 
Dhamma and Vinaya as being your duty. If we become overly lax in our holding to Dhamma and 
Vinaya, thinking they don’t apply to us, that’s not correct. Upholding that which is Dhamma and Vinaya 
must become our personal duty because we’re aiming for Dhamma and Vinaya. 



19 July, 1986 


Devoting One’s Life to the Training 


Our duty is simply to be careful in all of our actions, and to make them correct following the spirit 
of the holy life. The Master 9 revealed these guiding principles. Wherever we are, we are fully 
ordained. Wherever we are, we devote our lives to the training and practice of Buddhism. 

How did the Lord Buddha expound the supreme Dhamma? Every stanza, every verse, every 
sentence, every paragraph points to not being heedless and not missing the meaning. It all points to 
getting down to work, to being sincere and firm in our aim, to renouncing this life, to giving it all 
we’ve got, in order to be correct in the letter and the spirit. Really go for it! Be tough in the life 
gone forth. 

Build Up the Heart and Make It Dhamma 

26 July, 1982 

There are many monks and novices, but hardly anyone has the heart of Dhamma. When there are 
almost no hearts entering the Dhamma, then what else could foster the development of Buddhism? 
The heart is immersed in the world. The hearts of hundreds of thousands of monks are just hundreds 
of thousands of worldly hearts. So what could foster the development of Buddhism? It’s nothing 
more than a worldly convention, ordaining and all. It’s not as if one realizes the Dhamma just by 
ordaining. It’s not by shaving the head or donning the yellow robe that Dhamma enters the heart. It 
doesn’t work like that. 



So hurry and develop yourself. Take the training, take ardent effort, and build your practice. Take 
integrity, take truth, and build on that. Take patience and endurance and build on that. Take 
mindfulness, build it up. Take most excellent deportment, build on that. Take mindfulness and compose 
yourself. Compose the body, compose the mind to the utmost. Mindfulness which leads to self-restraint 
and composure - take that as your dhamma of development. Take striving, diligence and effort as 
dhammas of development. We build up the heart in the Way so that it becomes Dhamma. 


Dhamma-Vinaya Develops Us 

14 February, 1988 

The Dhamma-Vinaya of the Lord Buddha is the Dhamma and the Vinaya which shapes and molds us 
until we enter into the real and genuine state of the noble ones. Take all those skillful means taught by 
the Lord Buddha and set up your practice accordingly. The Noble Eightfold Path laid out by the Lord 
Buddha, beginning with Right View, on to Right Thought, Right Speech, Right Action, Right 
Livelihood, Right Effort, Right Mindfulness and Right Concentration is the Dhamma that, at first, 
creates an imitation of the noble ones. Then with time, it re-shapes those who practice it until they enter 
into the real and genuine state of the noble ones, which is the consummation of the holy life. Take heed 
of this and cling tightly to the principles and the skillful means revealed by the Lord Buddha. 






Three : Contemplating the Four Requisites 


22 January, 1986 


Contentment With Little 


The Buddha praised the cultivation of a quality we call “Fewness of wishes.” This means having a sense of 
contentment and fewness of desires with regard to the four requisites, even when they are offered to the 
sangha in ever-increasing abundance. The Buddha certainly did not praise and extol those people who have 
great desire for acquiring the four requisites. He only warned against being that way. Why did the Buddha 
praise and extol the qualities of contentment and fewness of wishes? Contentment and fewness of wishes 
are qualities which either weaken the power of the defilements, or directly eradicate them. 



11 October , 1987 


Seeking the Four Requisites 


Sons of good families who are newly ordained - your preceptor has instructed you in the 
akaraniyakicca, the things never to be done by a bhikkhu 1 . A bhikkhu who does any of the 
akaranlyakicca has fallen away from the state of monkhood. The preceptor must give this instruction 
during the ordination ceremony, and in the days and weeks after having given this instruction, he has 
a duty to further instruct the new bhikkhus until they definitely understand. It is very important that 
they understand clearly the things which are never to be done by a bhikkhu. 

And there’s the karaniyakicca: The proper livelihood for bhikkhus, or the duties to be observed 
and practiced in terms of acquiring the four requisites. They line out the bare minimum standards of 
what a bhikkhu should be content with as follows: 

1. He seeks out, and is content with, cast away cloth. 

2. He seeks almsfood in the village, for maintaining life. 

3. He seeks out, and is content with, the shade of a tree for shelter. 

4. He is content with medicine pickled in fermented urine for relieving illness and the dangers of 
disease. 


These karaniyakicca are things that new bhikkhus have to study in order to engage in a proper 
livelihood and correct practice. 



Using and Consuming the Four Requisites 


The virtue of proper relation to the requisites, or paccavekkhanasila, involves contemplating the 
requisites prior to making use of them, and taking care while making use of them. The requisites are 
the robes, almsfood, dwelling place and medicinal requisites. We wisely reflect beforehand so that 
when we do consume or make use of these things, we do so with care. The four requisites are explained 
as follows: 

1. The robe is that which is wrapped around the body. 

2. Almsfood means the food that we consume. 

3. The dwelling place means that which we rely on as a place to live. 

4. Medicinal requisites means medicines and tonics used for curing disease and relieving discomfort. 

The Lord Buddha taught to wisely reflect on all four of these requisites before using them, so that one 
takes care while making use of them. If no wise reflection takes place beforehand, then these things 
become like poison, they become a danger, one becomes fettered by them. One goes and gives rise to 
liking and disliking in relation to the various requisites. 



Therefore, in contemplating the four requisites, do this skillful contemplation beforehand so that 
they are made use of with care. This is absolutely necessary. If everyone in the monastery, such as the 
monks, overlook the contemplation of carefully making use of the robes, and so on, holding that it’s 
not important, then they are termed “Those who see no value in the Dhamma or the teachings of the 
Lord Buddha.” The contemplation is then seen as something unimportant. Whoever sees the Dhamma 
teachings of the Lord Buddha as having no value, whether they be monks or novices, they are the ones 
who really lack any value. 

The contemplation of the requisites is necessary, so the Buddha established it as a training. If a 
bhikkhu doesn’t contemplate and wisely reflect on robes, almsfood, the dwelling and medicine 
between one dawn and the next, it’s an offense at the time of the next dawn 2 . The teaching is to make 
this contemplation a part of practice and to help us correct our faults. If one doesn’t contemplate, it is 
blameworthy. 



Contemplate the Robes Before Putting Them On 


Contemplate the robes. Contemplate to see that they are suitable clothing because they come from 
various materials that make them something new, clean and nice. When you bring them into contact 
with the body, they are converted into something which is quite depressing. People in the world 
consider clothes to be beautiful. Bring clothes into contact with the body and before long they’re not 
so pretty anymore. That which is depressing appears. 

This cloth which we constantly have wrapped around our body is something that we reflect on 
according to Dhamma-Vinaya. Doing the contemplation which accords with the truth of the way 
things are is called “Contemplating to give rise to wisdom regarding wearing the robes.” Put them on 
and before long they need to be washed. If they don’t get washed thoroughly then they smell awful. 

Everything we wear is like this. Every small requisite, every little piece of cloth, even new 
things, clean and nice things that are really high quality, or things that are expensive, are like this. 
Whenever they come into contact with our body, then that "high quality” will diminish and disappear. 
The state of being clean diminishes, becomes less, or it disappears altogether. Whatever beauty there 
is, it can only become less. It contacts our body and sadness and dejection follows. 

Contemplating like this will give rise to the knowledge that our body - the whole body - contains 
only depressing things. It is simply repulsive. Even though we take our clothing and put it on, soon 
the odor seeps through. It is not wished for, not at all pleasant. This is due to the sour smell emitting 
from our own body. If we contemplate like this, we will know and realize that this body of ours is 
composed of nothing but repulsive things. Each body part is something which is distasteful. 

When putting on the robe, put it on with the attitude that you are trying to hide all the disgusting 
organs which fill the entire body. Don’t focus on trying to look nice or handsome. Contemplating the 
robes can give rise to a sense of urgency in the practice. 






Contemplate Almsfood 


Contemplate the almsfood we collect, and consider the food we chew and consume. The Buddha taught 
to contemplate and skillfully reflect, seeing food as being earth, as water, as space, as just that much. 
How do we contemplate food as being earth element? Contemplate to see that all food comes from the 
ground. Just rice, just greens, see them as they are. Any bits of food originated from the ground. 

Contemplate food as being dead stuff. All food is just dead stuff that has accrued to us. If it’s 
rice, it’s dead rice. If it’s greens, it’s dead greens. If it’s fish, it’s dead fish. If it’s pork, it’s dead pig. 
Whatever it is, it’s something that is dead. Contemplate like this to gain the insight that this is all dead 
stuff. What are dead things like? When we put it all together in a container for consumption, what is it 
like? 

Food is here now and we say we’re hungry. We want it. We think about how it will be tasty. Is 
this food something clean? If you think food is something that is clean, then think about the almsbowl, 
the container which we place the food into. After the meal we have to wash it. If we don’t wash up, the 
bowl and any other dishes will smell bad. How can food be something which is clean? Food is thus 
something disgusting. 

Put your food all together then don’t consume it. Let it sit there for a day. After two days it’s 
rotting. We contemplate to gain the insight that this is something disgusting. Contemplate food as being 
earth, as being water. Desire within the mind and heart will be swept away by the reflection that food 
is something disgusting and unclean. It’s dead and rotting. It’s something one throws away. Unless it 
enters the mouth and goes down into the stomach, it will surely be thrown away. 



Out of the eyes come eye secretions. Who collects and keeps eye secretions? Earwax, mucous, 
tooth plaque, filthy sweat plus any other bodily secretions, excrement and urine, all these things come 
from something disgusting: food. If food is something that smells good, if food is not disgusting, then 
when it comes out from the eye, and so on, when it comes out as excrement and urine, then it must still 
smell good. Contemplate like this in order to relieve the heart of the hunger which is rooted in desire. 
Contemplate to know the truth. Contemplate until the heart is clear and certain that food is something 
disgusting, then desire will be quenched. Contemplating like this is called “Wisely reflecting before 
chewing and consuming.” After the meal, one feels at ease. After the meal, one does walking 
meditation. The heart is calm and relaxed. Whether walking or sitting in meditation, the heart unifies 
and becomes light. The heart is radiant. If one doesn’t reflect wisely prior to eating, then the heart is 
dark for the whole day and the whole night because one abides under the power of craving. Failing to 
contemplate the requisites before making use of them makes the heart dark. 



Contemplate the Dwelling Place 


The Buddha taught to contemplate the dwelling place until one is adept. The lodging, or dwelling 
place, means the place where we sleep. It is a place to rest, which remains in a clean state until our 
body goes and interacts with it and changes it into a place that is unclean. 

The aim of all these contemplations is to realize that this body of ours is something sad and 
depressing. This body of ours is something filthy. This body of ours is something that falls apart and 
decomposes. Look deeply into this matter. 







Contemplate the Medicinal Requisites 

6 October, 1981 


Medicines for the sick are like anything else that pertains to the body. They treat that which is sickly 
and degenerating. They treat that which is filthy. However much one treats it, there’s no end. We ingest 
food, tonics and medicines as a treatment for the form khandha 3 . There is no chance that this treatment 
of the form khandha will ever end. There is no one who has ever brought this treatment of the form 
khandha to a finishing point, but it’s necessary to treat, because this form khandha cannot persist 
without the treatment. 

Therefore, the Buddha taught that birth is dukkha because the khandhas can’t sustain themselves. 
This is not a self-maintaining system, rather, it has to be treated and looked after constantly. It can’t 
maintain itself, so the Buddha taught that it doesn’t belong to us. It is constantly disappearing and 
ending. Contemplate to understand, then the heart will be a heart that rises up and above the power of 
craving. If we don’t wisely reflect, then the entire sphere of our heart will be filled with craving. If we 
wisely reflect then our heart will be a heart that rises up and goes beyond craving. 

So, contemplation of the four requisites is of the utmost necessity for both villagers and monastics 
because villagers misunderstand these disgusting things and monastics misunderstand and cling to 
these disgusting things. If we don’t contemplate, how can this misunderstanding in the mind and heart 
be corrected? So, this matter of contemplating all four requisites in a skillful way, prior to making use 
of them, is of benefit to both villagers and monastics. 

If villagers or monastics aren’t interested in wisely reflecting on the requisites they make use of 
and regularly relate to, then those requisites will lead them astray. They will be firmly attached to 
disgusting things for the entire kappa 4 . There will be no opportunity to diminish the force of attachment, 
and this is one type of hell. There is darkness day and night because the heart has no opening to see 
clearly and realize the truth. 



No matter how disgusting it is, we still have to chew and consume it, but the chewing and 
consuming doesn’t have to take place under the power of craving. This is called “Chewing and 
consuming according to Dhamma-Vinaya.” The heart has established itself in the nature of Dhamma 
and Vinaya which is perfect. Right here there’s a field of merit for the world. Punnakkhettam lokassa 
means “A field of merit for the world.” This merit field exists in the undefiled mind and the heart 
which is free from craving. This heart is a field of merit for the world. Punnakkhettam lokassa... 
Practitioners, those ordained, "learners 5 ,” are a field of merit for all people of the world who have 
faith. When the laypeople donate a robe, they receive great benefit. When they donate almsfood like 
rice and fish, food to be chewed and consumed, they receive great benefit. When they donate a 
dwelling place, they receive great benefit. When they donate tonics and medicines for the sick they 
receive great benefit because they give to a being who lives in line with the Dhamma-Vinaya. 







Four : Standards of Training Relating to the Robes 


October 11, 1987 


Seeking Discarded Cloth 


We seek pamsukula cloth 1 to wrap around ourselves. What benefit is there in using pamsukula cloth 
to make our robes? Pamsukula means “soiled” or "thrown away in a refuse heap.” Seeking out cloth 
that is unclean or unbeautiful - not luxurious - in order to cover and hide the body, unseats defilements 
and is torture for the defilements. This is because all of us, even us monks, never stop loving beauty. 
The Lord Buddha therefore instructed his monks to wear pamsukula cloth, which is a skillful way to 
put pressure on the defilements. This is called “Seeking pamsukula cloth” or cloth that is soiled, cloth 
that is in a sad state, cloth in a refuse heap. 

Presently no one is really interested in using pamsukula cloth. Some monks delight in their using 
of pamsukula requisites, but here people rarely sew pamsukula robes because there’s not much 
opportunity to find and make use of it. In Luang Bpoo Mun’s biography, there are many accounts of 
how he always used pamsukula cloth for his sabong, jiworn and sanghati He always used it for these 
three robes. One time Mr. Wun Komnamoon offered kathina cloth to Luang Bpoo Mun, having 
organized a procession of people from Nakhorn Ratchasima, in preparation for a grand ceremony. They 
came by train and continued on to NongPeu village in a long line of vehicles and oxcarts. 

When they arrived, Luang Bpoo Mun said to turn the kathina cloth into pamsukula cloth in order 
to make the offering more meritorious. The meaning here is that pamsukula cloth brings great benefit. 
When Mr. Wun heard Luang Bpoo Mun speak like that, he determined the kathina cloth to be 
pamsukula cloth instead. He made a pile of cloth in the shade of a tree, covered it with leaves and 
twigs, and lit incense and candles while making the determination “May any Krooba Ajahn who knows 
about this pamsukula cloth come and take it from this spot.” 




These days, it will be difficult for the monks to find truly soiled cloth. It needs to have been 
dropped on dirt or grass. “Refuse heap” means that twigs, leaves, and whatever else, has hidden it. 
When seeking out cloth to use as pamsukula, search for cloth that is dirty, in a refuse heap, or in a pile 
of twigs and leaves which conceal it. If these conditions are present, then in taking it as something one 
will wear, it may rightly be called pamsukula. This is a principle of Dhamma that the Lord Buddha 
encouraged his monks to study. Proper search, proper practice. The preceptor must give this instruction 
to new monks on the day of their ordination. 



For What Reasons Do We Clothe Ourselves? 

13 November, 1981 

There is a way that Dhamma practitioners are meant to clothe themselves. The Lord Buddha taught 
about this, giving specific instructions to make it neat and tidy, wrapped all the way around oneself. 
Do not dress for embellishment or decoration. Do not dress intent on beauty and loveliness. Dress only 
for the sake of concealing those organs which cause shame. Dress for the sake of protection from sun, 
heat, and cold. Dress for the sake of protection from gnats and mosquitoes. 

There is a way that we discolor our cloth. The Buddha wanted it to be a dark, somber color. He 
didn’t want us to use a fresh, warm, beautiful color. Dye the cloth with something natural and which 
has a disinfecting property 2 . Find something astringent and use that as dye. Boil it up to extract the 
color, then use it to dye the cloth a slightly tinted shade. 

Wearing something that has a darker shade is really convenient because with a dark shade the 
cloth is already not attracting attention, so if little bits of dirt and dust get on it, it hardly shows. The 
Lord Buddha didn’t want us to wear many assorted cloths. He recommended things that are convenient 
and easy to look after, for the sake of frugality. It is convenient and comfortable to wear somber colors. 
This in turn creates a convenient and comfortable situation for applying oneself to the practice. 



Neat and Even 

13 November, 1981 


To clothe oneself parimandalam is to clothe oneself neatly and evenly. Conceal the lower part of the 
body and conceal the upper part of the body. Conceal the lower part evenly and tastefully. If the cloth 
is too low or droops down way too far, then while walking it goes all over the place. If it’s pulled up 
too high, then it’s not so pleasing to the eye. 

Parimandalam means putting the sabong on so the lower edge is even with the middle of the 
shins. If it is too low then walking isn’t easy-going. Sometimes while walking you have to pull your 
robe tip, which isn’t so beautiful. If it is higher than the middle of the shins then when walking uphill 
or taking a step... Let’s just say it’s not so good. Therefore, put your robe on in the way of parimandalam 
by wearing it evenly around the shins and calves. For easy remembrance you can just say the middle 
of the shins. Slightly lower than that or exactly even with the middle of the shins is fine. 

In terms of clothing oneself while in the monastery, the jiworn is wrapped around in a diagonal 
fashion. If one is outside of the monastery and entering the vicinity of houses then one covers both 
shoulders. When we say "in a diagonal fashion” it means cover only one shoulder 3 . The tradition when 
entering the village is to wrap the sanghati around as well 4 , making two layers of robe, which gives one 
a sense of strength and security. This increases dignity and confidence in one’s personal deportment. 
If there is only a single layer, it seems quite thin and frail. 



26 July, 1985 


Contemplate Before Dressing 


There are trainings that we always follow, for example we are always having to clothe ourselves. 
Before dressing, consider that one dresses only to conceal the body. Consider cloth requisites which 
are new, good looking, even luxurious. Put them on and soon they’re soiled, dirty, and exude 
whatever kind of bad smell. 

The way we dress ourselves isn’t separate from this contemplation. We are not dressing to 
look comely or attractive. We shouldn’t be really picky in choosing just the right color to wear, or 
preferring high quality silk. We should be happy with whatever the laypeople offer in faith. Then 
we receive it and wear it, concealing the body appropriately in the manner of a samana. This makes 
their offering correct according to the principles of Dhamma and Vinaya. We conceal that which 
is disgusting and filthy so we can move around and live with each other, not so we can appear 
comely or attractive. 


16 October, 1981 


Changing the Triple Robe 


The Lord Buddha praised and lauded those who maintained a set of three robes 5 . In a previous era, 
cloth was made available after exiting the vassa. If someone needed to cut or sew cloth, he did his 
cutting and sewing at that time. Change the sabong, jiworn, or sanghati if they are unusable or 
extremely worn out. If they are still in good condition, then there is no need to replace them. 
Replacing a robe prematurely creates a lot of cuttings and scrap cloth. There’s alot of clutter, it’s a 
burden to wash, and it gets stored here and there all over the place inside one’s kuti. 



The Lord Buddha didn’t praise having many sabongs, having many jiworns, or keeping your old 
sanghati when you get a new one. It eventually becomes unmanageable. Don’t have a kuti that is full 
of sabongs and jiworns. When it is time to move or go away somewhere, who knows how many bags, 
how many containers of stuff there are. That is not the mark of someone who’s content. 


Did the Master Praise or Criticize It? 

December, 1983 

The Lord Buddha praised those who used worn-out robes. He commended those who held to the three- 
robe-only practice, and he did not commend those who had an expensive and charming robe. He did 
not speak highly of monks who have a kuti filled with robes. He only criticized that. I urge you to 
reach an understanding of this, and to take stock of your personal living situation. 

If we abide following the way that the Lord Buddha commended and spoke highly of, we can 
delight in the condition of living that way. So strive to keep it that way. In our lives as Dhamma 
practitioners and as ordained people, we aspire to fulfill the teachings of the Lord Buddha. We didn’t 
ordain out of an aspiration to fulfill our defilements. We either remain in a condition which the Master 
praised, or we remain in a condition which the Master criticized. 



8 August, 1986 


If You Hang Up the Robe, Look After It 


When the sabong and jiworn are wet, if there’s enough sun to dry them then hang them out to dry. 
Take your sleeping gear, pillow, mosquito net and mat. Set them out, air them out, and tap them to get 
any dust off. When these things are clean and dry then gather them. Don’t just leave your bathing cloth 
hanging out in the sun until late afternoon, only going to get it when you want to use it. It happens like 
this on robe washing day. Sometimes a jiworn that has been hanging out since the morning is still there 
late in the afternoon. 

When you have cloth requisites hanging outside, don’t return to your kuti. If you have something 
that needs to be attended to at your kuti, then you can go. While at your kuti, remember to return and 
check on your robes and adjust them on the line. Where has it shrunk, and where has it stretched? Flip 
it over and adjust it. When the cloth is dry, then make sure it’s smooth, not wrinkled or with a crease 
from the clothesline. Try and get interested in this. 


Dying Cloth Just Right 

26 June, 1984 


With dying robes, make the color so it’s just right. Don’t make it completely red or too dark or 
exclusively yellow. So what is just right? “Just right’’ is when it’s easy to look at. This applies to all of 
our cloth requisites that we necessarily wear outside of our kuti. We should use a color that is not too 
light, to make the cloth look just right and nice enough. This goes for the bathing cloth and any other 
cloth requisites, including the amsa 6 . Don’t dye them too red or too yellow. In whatever we do, we 
should get to know the meaning of “Just right.” 



Color is important. Don’t say that the color isn’t important. The Krooba Ajahns strongly 
emphasized this issue of dying robes, and made efforts to look after the color. They tended to be really 
meticulous and exacting about it. One time during the cold season, a piece of thick cotton cloth which 
already had some base color in it accrued to a monk. Since it was thick cotton, he determined it for use 
as an amsa. He put it on and went to show Luang Bpoo Gongma, who criticized it saying, “Why is this 
amsa cloth so light?” 


One Has to Have a Teacher 

26 June, 1984 

When dying new cloth, if it doesn’t absorb all the dye and there is some left over, then put the leftover 
dye into some older cloth. New cloth isn’t dirty, so don’t just throw out the leftover dye from that new 
cloth. Pour it into a container or bucket, or pour it into a pot to boil it down. New cloth is still clean, so 
it’s a shame if we throw out its leftover dye. 

Train yourself to be proficient in dying all types of cloth. In kneading the cloth or in performing 
any other part of the process, you should have a teacher or Ajahn show you the ropes. How does he 
knead it? How does he scrub it? How does he wring it out and hang it up on the clothesline? Notice 
how your teacher does it. “Teacher” means one who has done it before, so use your eyes to observe 
how he does it. Those who have done this before must know how to do it according to Dhamma-Vinaya 
so that they can set the example for the others who are more junior. 



Small and Minor Matters: 

Don’t Think They’re Unimportant 

26 June, 1984 

What is the proper way to wring out robe cloth? How do we hang it up? When kneading 
the cloth, we aren’t to kneel. Anyone who is sitting in the kneeling style while kneading 
the cloth, don’t do it that way anymore. How do you sit so that you aren’t kneeling? 
Squatting is fine, but kneeling is not to be done as it was prohibited in the time of the 
Buddha. This isn’t a rule which was laid down just recently 7 . 

Once a robe is wrung out, take it to the drying line. The instruction is to not place it 
directly on the line just yet. Always remember this important point. Don’t stretch the robe 
the length of the line just yet. Take your hand, place it on the line under the cloth, and 
walk backward unfurling the robe onto the line as it follows after you. We should come 
to understand how to do this, it being a principle spoken of by the Lord Buddha in the 
Vinaya. Go ahead, take on this practice. 

The Lord Buddha spoke of the means for doing laundry in a similar way. He spoke 
of the proper way to beat out cloth requisites. Sometimes we beat something out and 
“Bup! Bup!” It can be heard sixty feet away. This shows that one has little respect for the 
things one makes use of. 

These ways of acting are teaching us, are our Ajahn. If we continue to act in ways 
that aren’t correct then we will cling to those ways. “But I’ve always done it like this 
before, and it was okay...” But still it’s not the correct or prescribed way to do it. This is 
just a small thing, but please don’t think of it as unimportant. 



26 June, 1984 


Hanging Up and Adjusting the Robes 


When we hang up a robe, we should adjust it until it hangs straight and even. The upper horizontal 
seams should be in line with the robe’s border 8 . Pull the robe over the line until it is relatively taught 
because sometimes when we wring it out it gets bunched up, so we stretch it all around, on all four 
sides, especially at the seams. This is to be done for new robes and old robes alike. If we don’t stretch 
a piece of cloth out after washing it, it will shrink and bunch up and the cloth won’t look neat and tidy. 

Newly dyed robes have to be pulled taut. Stretch the cloth and discover the point of “just right.” 
If you pull on it until the seams start to come apart, you’ve gone beyond “just right.” Know for yourself 
how to pull it to this point of “just right.” If you don’t pull on it enough then where the horizontal and 
vertical seams meet it’ll be really bunched up and when it’s dry it won’t be neat and flat. So you have 
to shift it around to make it dry evenly. It has to be adjusted often. Why is adjusting it often a good 
thing? When it’s dry it will be even all around. If we let the cloth dry without adjusting it, then wherever 
it was draped over the line, the mark of the line sticks to the cloth and stretches it, and wherever it 
wasn’t on the line it has shrunk. This makes it messy and unbeautiful. 





Those Who Are New Will Follow 

26 June, 1984 

When dying cloth or silk, please take pains to do it well. There are a few monks and novices here who 
don’t yet know how to dye cloth, and there are those who are at the stage of being a teacher, an Ajahn. 
I had one of them dye some cloth for me once and it came out unusable. The color wasn’t spread evenly 
throughout the cloth, which must be dyed evenly. By the time I came to see it and make use of it, it 
was too late to re-dye it. 

These skills shouldn’t be something that we let fall by the wayside. We should keep an eye on 
any current dying jobs. We "leave it by the wayside” because we think we’re pretty senior already and 
we just give it away to be dyed. I say this to let those who are already senior and carry some weight in 
the community know how to do things correctly. Whatever is done, do it in the way of Dhamma and 
Vinaya. Those who are new and those who come after will take that as their model. 




Standards of Training In the Dying Shed 

3 August, 1988 

Don’t let the basins and pots used for boiling dye get too dirty. It’s to be expected that they will get a 
little darker and that’s okay. If we see that they’re really dirty then it’s not correct to neglect them. After 
washing your robes, attend to washing basins, pots, and other things you have used. 

Thoroughly sweep the dying shed. We collect all the old mats and dye dippers, not banging or 
scraping them against any hard surfaces, and lay them out, keeping in mind where they are drying. Don’t 
just haphazardly toss these things around any which way. When things are dry, gather them and put 
them away in their proper places, not just leaving them out forgotten for two or three days. Instead of 
looking after things, that’s more like throwing them away. These details cannot be overlooked. If we 
overlook them then we are rightly called “Coarse.” 



16 October, 1981 


Wash and Dye Like a Cultivator 


After washing and dying, make sure to clean everything you have used in the process. Wash the pot, 
wash the dipper, wash the basin and whatever else well. Put everything away in the proper place. Make 
sure to sweep prior to leaving. If there are ashes or charcoal, wood or kindling, deal with it. Know how 
to collect all these things and what to properly do with them. This is called “Having eyes.” You’re not 
blind, so see to it. 

If we don’t look, we won’t see that there are ashes filling the stove and scattered outside the stove. 
Smoldering wood is piled outside the stove, ashes are scattered all over in the vicinity of the stove, and 
other rubbish is strewn around. If we don’t sweep and tidy up the area, then it lacks the sign of practice 
and cultivation. 

The sign of a cultivator here is that after washing and dying robes, one sweeps the top and bottom 
of the stove’s interior. That way there are no ashes drifting out later. One knows what should be done 
with smoldering or half-burned wood, how to extinguish it and collect it according to the established 
standards. Leftover dye should be decanted into buckets, bottles or containers, and stored it in its proper 
place. Before leaving, sweep and tidy up the whole area until it is immaculate. When things are done 
like that, then it possesses the sign of practice and cultivation. 





Five : Almsround, The Training in Pindapata 


Right Livelihood 

6 October, 1981 


The Lord Buddha taught about ajTvaparisuddhisTla: How to seek food for maintaining life according to 
the way of purity. He pointed to the almsround as being a search for food which is the true and proper 
Right Livelihood for renunciates. The Lord Buddha himself maintained the pindapata' observance, thus 
setting the standard for Right Livelihood. He maintained himself in a way that set the example for future 
generations. 

The savaka arahants maintained the pindapata observance themselves, thus further acting as a 
model of Right Livelihood. They spoke highly of food that is properly received on almsround, saying 
it is pure. Ajlvaparisuddhislla refers to maintaining ourselves by way of the pindapata observance and 
thus acting as a model of Right Livelihood. This is the correct way to maintain the body according to 
the path of purity and the way of righteousness. 



How to Wear the Robes During Almsround 


9 December, 1990 


When going almsround one should wear the lower robe, and put on the upper robe with the sanghati as 
another layer outside, which is correct according to the principles of the Vinaya. Also the Krooba 
Ajahns led others to undertake this practice of wearing all three robes, holding that it’s in line with 
Dhamma-Vinaya. These days I feel that there’s not so much interest in this wearing of the sanghati as 
another layer outside. Not to wear it is not correct according to the principles of Dhamma and Vinaya. 

We have grown extremely lax in following this observance. The way of true principle and the 
way of negligence - how can these two ways lead to the same result? If they give the same results, then 
“True principle” has no meaning, and there’s nothing important about the dispensation of the Lord 
Buddha. 

This dispensation of the Lord Buddha is so important that nothing else comes close to being 
comparable to it. It is essential for us to show respect here. Don’t hold that this three robe practice is 
just a small, trifling thing. Small and trifling things can lead to blindness you know. If a snake bites 
you, just a tiny amount of venom can lead to death. 



19 July, 1989 


Walking for Almsfood 


While walking for almsfood, don’t expect that you’ll find anything to eat, and don’t go soliciting 
offerings. If you get something, you get something. If you don’t get anything, that’s fine too. Keep the 
heart even. We go out, and give others the opportunity to give. If they have something they want to 
give, they can put part of it into our bowl. But don’t go expecting to get something to eat. If you go 
expecting to get something good to eat, we hold that it’s better to not walk for alms, for the defilements 
have had enough to eat already. 

Our intention here is to be of service to others. Walking for alms nurtures the faith of the 
laypeople. Keep the heart at ease. If we get something, that’s fine. If not, that’s fine. Don’t walk too 
fast. Don’t overtake one another or fall behind. Our conduct while walking for alms is a measure of 
our practice. It’s not that if you are going far you should walk quickly, thinking, “We have to get back 
quick! Everyone will be waiting for us!” It doesn’t have to be like that. Walk just the right speed, not 
too slow as well. When everything is flawless in this way, we rightly call it “Almsround.” 



9 December, 1990 


Respect for the Almsround 


During the almsround, cultivate respect. Walk like you are doing walking meditation. Walk as a 
meditation. There’s no need to go hurriedly, but don’t be so easy-going that you fall far behind and are 
unable to return with the group. When receiving almsfood, receive it respectfully. If you don’t have 
mindfulness and a sense of respect while receiving offerings, it’s really depressing. 

Have a sense of caution and concern and effort. Don’t lead each other to forget yourselves, 
because forgetting oneself is antithetical to the path of development. Little village kids will grow up to 
become merchants, government officials, upright people. If they forget themselves, they are of no use. 
That’s how the villagers talk about “Forgetting oneself.” This means that those people are not good, so 
we say, “Don’t forget yourself, because if you forget yourself then you’re less than the average 
villager. 

We are those who have taken responsibility for the Lord Buddha’s dispensation. The Buddha’s 
dispensation... Which has value that cannot be compared to anything else in the world, and is without 
measure. All of us here are people who have taken responsibility for the Lord Buddha’s dispensation. 
We simply cannot be people who forget themselves. 



Attend to Meditation While Setting Out and Returning 

June, 1986 

Be circumspect at all times. If we lose a sense of circumspection, we lose the Dhamma. This applies to 
the almsround. Make setting out on almsround walking meditation. Make returning from almsround 
walking meditation. If at some point we lose the Dhamma, then the defilements appear straight away. 
Walking out on almsround the defilements show themselves. Returning from almsround the defilements 
show themselves. Even if they don’t display themselves externally, they still show themselves in the 
heart, so one has to be careful. 

Attend to your meditation object consistently while setting out and returning. Bring every step 
your legs take down into the practice. Setting out. Returning. Attend closely to your meditation object. 
Attend closely to head hair, body hair, nails, teeth, and skin 2 . See the legs as various bones stepping 
here and there. Step by step, focus on the perception of bones walking. I urge you to do this - try it out. 
What are the fruits of this particular practice? There won’t be any need for someone else to tell you 
about it. 



m 


Walking in the Manner of Training 

23 November, 1986 

Don’t walk like people looking for fish. During almsround, don’t be like people looking for bamboo 
shoots and mushrooms, the sounds of their chatting and conversation filling the forest and streets 
everywhere. When seeking almsfood, don’t be like that. Even when there’s many monks, make an effort 
at mindfulness and lift up the state of peace. Don’t walk overtaking others or falling behind. If you need 
to overtake someone, then hurry and overtake them; catching up and then continuing on side-by-side 
won’t do. 

When setting out on almsround, have mindfulness. When returning have mindfulness. Everything 
that happens during the almsround is a training. We have a clear determination for peace while going 
out for almsround and returning. Any almsround where each individual walks peacefully, with a sense 
of training during going out and returning, is an almsround that the devas 3 rejoice in. 


23 July, 2002 

The villagers put food in our bowls. They are incredibly considerate. They don’t know where the monks 
came from. They could be criminals who ordained to hide from the law. The villagers don’t even think 
whether or not this is the case. We go almsround, and they give us food to eat. This is something worth 
considering. They don’t know your face, or where you’re from. In the morning we go almsround, and 
they give us food. Such is the power of the Buddhasasana which encompasses the entire world, deeply 
touching the minds and hearts of all people. 



Staying Focused On the Bowl 


23 September, 1986 


When receiving almsfood, be careful. If you’re not careful, then you’ll receive many other things in 
addition to rice 4 . We are instructed to stay focused on the bowl, with the eyes looking only at the bowl. 
Don’t look around at this and that or it might be harmful. It’s not that the Lord Buddha taught about 
what is harmful and therefore “harmfulness” arises. Acting this way is harmful by its very nature. If 
someone steps on a thorn, they don’t need anyone to tell them that their foot is in pain. No one has to 
say anything - it just hurts. 

When receiving almsfood, we steady the heart for the sake of peace, and continually reflect on 
Dhamma. We bring up various reflections to gain knowledge and insight. During the interval of 
leaving for almsround and returning to the monastery, we might gain knowledge and understanding of 
things we hadn’t considered before, sometimes blind spots get illuminated. This can happen if our 
heart perseveres toward Dhamma and is consistently peaceful, so please take care and have 
mindfulness from the start of the almsround, to the end. 



Receiving Another’s Bowl 

June, 1986 

When receiving an almsbowl 5 , check yourself. Don’t let it get to the point where you feel like you can’t 
be bothered or that it’ll be a burden. If there are young monks and novices of lovely character present 
who are willing to carry an extra bowl, then this is just a matter of them following their own nature. Take 
care when receiving the bowl of another. If there’s no need to receive another bowl, then take your bowl 
out from under your robe, put the strap over your shoulders and return to the monastery. This is the 
proper course here. 

For those of us who have others receive our almsbowl, we also have to stop and reflect because 
it’s a long walk back. We make sure that we aren’t making things overly difficult for the others. Then 
we may hand off our bowl to them and have them return to the monastery. However, if we’re capable of 
shouldering our own bowl while setting out and while returning and it’s convenient, we can choose to 
rely on ourselves and not be a heavy burden on others. 



The Duties of Those Who Get Back First 

December, 1983 

Here are some instructions for everyone, novices up to theras 6 , on returning from almsround. If you 
have received a Krooba Ajahn’s bowl and returned first, set down the bowl, remove the bowl cover 
and fold it neatly. If the Krooba Ajahn hasn’t yet arrived, prepare the foot washing and drying station 
and wait there for him. Receive his sanghati 7 , and anything else he may wish to hand off. Give 
assistance in the same way to the others who return later. These are the duties of those who get back 
first. 

These duties should be studied and maintained as they are a precious treasure of the religion. 
Performing them will set a good example for people who come to train themselves. These actions will 
set a good example and inform the sons of good families who will come to ordain in the future. They 
will take note and practice accordingly. 

If no one upholds these duties, then no one leads the way forward. There won’t be anyone to set 
the example. The good people, the villagers, who come to ordain will not get the opportunity to study 
and train properly because those who came before will not have any Dhamma to train them with. 



Airing the Robes After Almsround 

3 August, 1988 

Here is how to air out the jiworn and sanghati: After returning from almsround, hang up the robes where 
they will be pleasing to the eye. Keep your eyes open - we have eyes and we have intelligence. Know 
what constitutes an inappropriate spot for hanging up your robes. Air them out just long enough. Train 
yourself to be smart. Wherever the robes are hung out, don’t forget about them. 

The other day I asked a novice to take my robe and air it out for about five minutes. I was watching 
the time, and when five minutes had passed 1 thought, “Did he do his duty?” He said, “1 didn’t have time 
because I was receiving bowls.” To that I didn’t respond. Having received bowls, he should have taken 
an interest in the time, because I told him five minutes. After five minutes he didn’t go to get it and 1 
had to ask someone else to collect it for me. 

We are all desirous of training, and 1 don’t want to attribute blame to anyone. We are interested in 
really doing this training. Why did I say five minutes? Because five minutes was enough since on that 
day the sun wasn’t too strong and my robe didn’t get marked with sweat, maybe only a little. “Take it 
and air it out for five minutes”, and still it got complicated. 

So, please be heedful. Know what should and shouldn’t be done. Know how much is enough, and 
to what extent. Get interested in helping each other fold the sanghatis. Senior monks, help fold the 
sanghati - it isn’t going to hurt you. It’s not that once you’re a senior monk you just sit in meditation and 
wait for the meal reflection. Being like that isn’t proper. 



20 July, 1989 


Respect for Generosity 


Any almsfood that we receive came into being based on the hard effort and labor of others. It came into 
being by the sweat and toil of others. When it comes from hard effort and labor, it’s pure. The laypeople 
create this food in a pure way, then they relinquish it. Their act of generosity therefore has great benefit. 

The Lord Buddha wanted us to have respect for the generosity of the faithful laypeople. He didn’t 
classify that type of generosity as belonging to any one category. All dana 8 , of whatever type and 
offered in whatever way, should be respected. The Buddha taught to have respect for all generosity. 

If there is no respect, then the act of receiving offerings is a crime and one becomes an infamous 
bhikkhu. If laypeople commit a crime then fetters are clasped on and they become prisoners. When 
monks do something extremely coarse, they also become prisoners in a similar fashion. Infamous 
monks have to wear fetters. “Fettered” here means that there is distress in the heart. Living with a 
distressed heart is what we call “A heart in chains.” A heart in chains is the characteristic of an infamous 
bhikkhu. 



16 September, 2002 


Emptying the Bowl 


After returning from almsround we empty the food from our bowls. Whatever is taken out of the bowl 
should be removed in the appropriate manner. Don’t empty the bowl by pouring out the contents as 
though you are dumping food in the garbage. Conduct yourself in a composed and careful way because 
that almsfood was given freely. The Lord Buddha didn’t praise the spoiling of almsfood. If there is still 
more food to receive, take the appropriate amount out of the bowl 9 . Leave some food in the bowl; don’t 
remove all of it. Be attentive to where you place any rice taken out of the bowl, and put your heart into 
this attentiveness. 

A lot of gain tends to make one loose and forgetful. The Lord Buddha criticized the act of giving 
one’s almsfood away to others who are not your mother and father. If we have already eaten, perhaps 
some of the food may be given away. If we haven’t eaten yet, we have to be careful. How one removes 
food items from one’s bowl is important. Don’t do it as if you’re tossing it out, because it’s still useful. 
It is very important to take care in preparing the heart like this. We don’t need to remove everything, so 
leave some food in the bowl. When receiving further offerings, if the bowl isn’t full yet, that’s fine. If 
it is full, we look for a way to remove just enough. 



3 August, 1988 


Dishing Out Food 


Keep your eyes open while dishing out the food. If there are dishes which are similar, we should 
combine them. Continue like this for each pot. If we don’t do this, and arrange everything equally 
starting with the most senior monk down to the most junior, we will be scraping the bottom of the pots 
that contain only a little food 10 . Even if we dished out the right amount, there still wouldn’t be enough 
for everyone. 

We have a rotation of food distributors, which is proper. We don’t do this rotation for improper 
favoritism or for keeping good things from anyone. We better not be like that! There is so little of some 
things that it makes sense to throw them together so they get mixed, since our stomach is a container 
where it all gets mixed together anyway. In the stomach, we don’t have to arrange it. At times I’ve 
noticed just liquids being served out of a pot - that’s okay too. 

We have to think in line with Dhamma, in line with what is appropriate. Sometimes there will be 
desire. When it wants, don’t give it what it wants. If we go and eat things that it wants, then we are 
supporting the growth of that desire. One has to be heavy-handed in breaking it, then it won’t dare show 
its face because it has been beaten down before. 

Whatever you want, one hand reaches to take a scoop. If you let your hand gather food from that 
pot, you lose. Speaking like this is not for criticizing any particular person. It is speech aiming at 
Dhamma. Maintain yourselves in line with the Dhamma, for the sasana itself is the Dhamma. The 
Dhamma of the Lord Buddha is there to get people to practice until they reach the point of merging 
with the Dhamma. 







Six : Partaking of Almsfood 
Undertaking the Dhutangas 


13 July, 2003 

We are allowed to determine some dhutanga practices during the three months of the vassa 1 . Study these 
dhutangas before undertaking one or more of them. After determining a dhutanga, have respect for the 
behaviors and practices prescribed by that dhutanga. Don’t break it, like in the story of one monk. At the 
entering of the rains, a monk determined the dhutanga of eating only almsfood and refusing offerings of 
food that come after. 

Several days after he had determined this practice, a layperson brought baskets of fermented Thai 
noodles to the monastery to offer to the monks. After he had finished eating those noodles, he spoke up: 
“These Thai noodles aren’t good at all - they cause us to break our dhutangas!” I’ll never forget how he 
said that. This isn’t something you normally hear about. It wasn’t here, it was at another monastery, but 
not far from here. That monk passed away some time ago now. 

When we want to undertake a dhutanga we have to investigate ourselves and be confident that we 
can practice it. Set up your heart to undertake that dhutanga well. The Buddha said that these are 
dhammas which eliminate the defilements, because they really can eliminate them - craving in particular. 
Who will get what after almsround? One isn’t interested. The craving that previously received and ate 
as it liked now knows it can’t have it. Now there’s no craving, no interest. Peace. 

This elimination of the defilements is discerned very clearly. This is an important point - there’s 
no worries. After returning from almsround, one eats whatever one has. Whatever is eaten, one’s 
stomach becomes full just the same. When the stomach is filled, one stops. 



6 July, 1986 


Eating Only Almsfood 


In some places where they hold this dhutanga practice, there’s a huge amount of food to choose from. 
But in this monastery, when something is received outside of the bowl, that’s it - it won’t be eaten. 
This keeps things simple, without increasing our burdens. When something hasn’t been placed in the 
bowl directly, we won’t partake of it. 

Now, if someone comes late to offer food in the monastery, we still receive it. You can receive 
it in your bowl lid or in some other way similar to that. In this manner it doesn’t cause us to break our 
dhutanga practice because we don’t consume it 2 . 

It’s not that we’re deceiving them, for they offer it and we receive it. We maintain our promise 
to not eat food that comes after. There’s no blame or loss here. This doesn’t happen all that often, so 
if there’s no extra food, just leave it at that. If another monk or novice gives you some food during the 
meal, that’s not a problem. Just know that for anyone holding to the practice of eating only almsfood, 
when you finish preparing your food, you should put your bowl lid on. Or, you can just push any dishes 
nearby out of the way. Either way, it will serve as an indicator for the others to know that they can 
take your leftover almsfood. If you place something into the bowl after making these gestures, it 
slightly breaks the practice. I say these things to illustrate the meaning of this dhutanga. 



19 February, 2002 


Contemplating Food 


I’d like everyone here to maintain all aspects of the training, from eating only almsfood to eating only 
out of the bowl. After almsround, contemplate the food that you received during that almsround. Reflect 
that it is something disgusting, that is, reflect on its true nature. 

However much you eat, it all becomes a waste product. Out from the eye, out from the nose, out 
from the mouth the waste is exuded. Out from this corpse-body comes sweat and dead skin which are 
waste products. Excrement and urine are waste products. 

However much you search, you will only find these waste products. Eventually you will see that 
even this food which has arrived is already a waste product. At this point you grow weary of looking, 
and you become disenchanted with waste products. In one day, how many times do you bathe? How 
many times do you wash this waste product? This is dukkha. Do you understand? 

It’s a shame that every instance of birth entails weighty suffering. Having to seek out waste 
products to consume as food is dukkha. Then it’s dukkha to have to excrete those things according to 
the laws of nature. Aniccam 3 is like this. It’s impossible to eat and not excrete because there’s waste 
there and it has to move through. When it moves, then there’s a slight relief, but there’s still dukkha due 
to the great hunger and thirst in the heart. The defilements are still hungry and one suffers. 



31 December, 1983 


Make the Food Contemplation Skillful 


Bhikkhus who fail to contemplate the four requisites fall into an offense. The Lord Buddha established 
the Vinaya, in which he highlighted the indispensable necessity for this contemplation. We can’t fail 
to do this contemplation. Whenever we haven’t contemplated and made that contemplation skillful, 
the mind and heart are overcome by obstacles. 

These obstacles are just volatile fuel for a conflagration which overtakes the mind. Then whether 
you are a monk, novice, or some other kind of practitioner, you become like a kind-of-nice hell being. 
The hot heart is charred and burning because of not wisely reflecting on the consumption of food. So 
please understand this. Be firm and steadfast in sincerely reflecting on the food. 

Chew and consume food like a bhikkhu. Wisely reflect before eating, then gradually partake of 
the meal. How do we reflect wisely? We see clearly the disgusting nature of food, as it is a waste 
product. We have clear insight into it being earth, being just elements. This body of ours arises from 
elements and comes from earth. Our body grows from chewing and consuming disgusting things every 
single day. Reflecting during the meal in this way is called “Eating like a monk.” 






Contemplate While Eating 


20 July, 1992 

Food is something disgusting. Food is something which has died. Food also tends to be something quite 
malodorous. This very food that we are eating right now is smelly. When something smelly goes in, then 
whatever comes out really stinks. In reality, even before it enters the body it has that disgusting smell, 
but our feeling at the time is that it is quite aromatic. 

If it’s really aromatic, then why do we have to wash our hands after eating? If it’s really nice 
smelling, then why wash all the food containers? Why wash the bowl? It has been scrubbed, washed and 
dried well... Place some food in it and it has to be washed all over again. If it really is aromatic, not dirty 
and disgusting, then why do we have to wash it again? 

So, contemplate while eating, to use eating so that it becomes beneficial. Make eating something 
meritorious and wholesome. That is better than having it be unwholesome and not bringing any benefit. 
What does it mean to eat in a way that is unwholesome and unbeneficial? Eating without investigating. 
Eating without reflecting. Then it’s just an empty act of eating. 



Eat From the Top Down 

August, 1985 

While eating, the defilements will come and show their ugly face. Actually, they were already interfering 
prior to eating. How did they interfere prior to eating? “This food’s good, that isn’t so good. This is tasty, 
that’s not so tasty. That’s sweet, that’s salty, that’s spicy...” Whenever the defilements say, “That’s not 
tasty” then we don’t take even a little bit. Then whatever dish is really good, we take scoop after scoop. 
It’s kind of sad. 

Then they come and interfere while we’re eating. The Dhamma of the Lord Buddha points to the 
middle way. While eating, we’re not to pick here and there, or dig holes in the food. We just eat from 
the top working gradually down. Whether it’s lovely and delectable or unsavory and coarse, we don’t 
pick and choose. 

If it’s gourmet or fine foods, or very expensive, it doesn’t matter. It’s all more disgusting stuff. 
When it enters the mouth, the state of being “fine” and the state of being “expensive gourmet food” 
disappears entirely. No matter how unbelievably delicious it is, it all turns into excrement. 



Reflecting Skillfully Eradicates Desire 

23 September, 1986 

Contemplate in order to see craving. At the mealtime, curb the desire first, then gradually consume 
your food. Look and realize that it’s disgusting. When we see that all of us are composed of disgusting 
things, we conventionally refer to ourselves as being a person, but we realize there is no person there. 

This mitigates, cuts away and destroys craving. Whether eating or not eating, craving hasn’t been 
fed. Look into this well and take note. If on a given day you reflect wisely and skillfully prior to eating, 
then you will abide with a heart at ease all day long. 

While doing walking meditation, bring up the contemplation of skillfulness with food. While 
sitting meditation, bring to mind that you are contemplating food skillfully. On that day, the practice 
goes well. 



Know the Right Measure in Eating 

3 April, 1982 

In whatever you do, make yourself into one who is content with little. You shouldn’t eat to the point 
of being so full that it’s painful. Observe elephants. If you try to train an elephant to work, you won’t 
be able to do it. A skilled trainer has it go without food, then trains it when it’s thin. When it has gone 
without and is hungry, he trains it. This is “Elephant trainer knowledge” and is how elephants are made 
ready and fit for work. 

When we compare the old days with the present, they are very different. It was wonderful to see 
people holding to the principle of being content with little and delighting in reducing the intake of the 
mouth and stomach. The Lord Buddha established the teaching of bhojane-mattannuta, or knowing 
the right measure in eating. That is, eating just the right amount. 

Let us all take stock of our cultivation. Are we practicing well with regards to the way we 
consume food? If so, we should keep holding to that way of doing it because it is just right for 
maintaining the khandhas. 



20 December, 1983 


Sometimes Hungry, Sometimes Full 


With regards to our training in chewing and consuming food, it’s important to go without some, or to 
be lacking a little. Sometimes leave yourself slightly hungry, sometimes slightly more full. If you can 
do this, it’s really good. If there’s only full and full then there’s mental darkness which gives rise to 
intoxication. Then jagariyanuyoga 4 , the establishing of ardent effort and lifting up of the mind and 
heart, doesn’t manifest. 

Sometimes while sitting in meditation, it hasn’t yet been an hour and suddenly we’re listening 
to the sound of snoring. Gosh. Why is that? It’s due to this intoxication. One gets intoxicated due to 
not knowing the right measure of things and not knowing moderation. Everyone here should know 
how this happens. You all should understand this problem and correct yourselves if it occurs. 


Having Eaten, Abide in Peace 

16 January, 1986 


In terms of conduct during the meal, continue eating until full, then maintain your peace. When we’re 
full, we don’t go and create a racket, thus displaying the “fullness” of self. Remain in peace, upright 
and clear. Wait for your friends in the holy life to finish up, because the needs of the khandhas of each 
individual aren’t exactly the same. Give them time and let them finish. 

Those who eat slowly should remain alert. Put pressure on yourself to go a bit faster. Don’t be 
content with getting up last every time. Having eaten, abide in peace. There’s no need to put pressure 
on others. There’s no need to admonish others here. When we’ve had enough, we wrap things up 
without rushing. 



The Thirteen Dhutangas 


The dhutangas are methods of practice that trainees may voluntarily take on as supports. They provide 
a skillful means for wearing away the defilements, and help nurture the qualities of contentment and 
fewness of wishes. There are thirteen of them, as follows: 

The first grouping, civarasamyutta, dealing with robes contains two points 

1) Pamsukulacivarakanga: The venerable one holds to refraining from accepting cloth offerings as 
a duty. He wears only robes made from cloth which has been discarded. 

2) Tecivarakanga: The venerable one holds to keeping and maintaining a set of only three robes as 
a duty. He refrains from a fourth robe. 

The second grouping, pindapatasamyutta, dealing with almsfood contains five points 

3) Pindapatikanga: The venerable one holds to always going almsround as a duty. He refrains from 
consuming offerings of food given outside of the time of almsround. 

4) Sapadanacarikanga: The venerable one holds to going almsround in stages as a duty. He doesn’t 
pass over any houses or areas, and refrains from going for alms only where he pleases. 

5) Ekasanikanga: The venerable one holds to eating in one sitting as a duty. When he gets up from 
that spot, he will not take further food. 

6) PattapindikaAga: The venerable one holds to eating only from the bowl as a duty. He refrains 
from eating out of any containers other than his bowl. 



7) Khalupacchabhattikanga: The venerable one holds to refusing offerings of further food as a 
duty. He refuses offerings of food made after beginning his meal. 

The third grouping, senasanapatisamyutta, dealing with lodgings contains five points 

8) Arannikanga: The venerable one lives in the forest as a duty. He lives outside the village a 
distance of not less than 3, 000 feet 5 . 

9) Rukkhamulikanga: The venerable one holds to living at the foot of a tree as a duty. He refrains 
from staying in a place with a roof. 

10) Abbhokasikanga: The venerable one holds to living out in the open as a duty. He refrains from 
staying in a place with a roof, or at the foot of a tree. 

11) Sosanikanga: The venerable one holds to living in a charnel ground as a duty. 

12) Yadasandatikanga: The venerable one holds to contentment with whatever lodging he is 
assigned by the lodging assigner as a duty. He refrains from choosing a lodging according to his 
preferences. 

The fourth grouping, viriyapatisamyutta, dealing with effort has one point 

13) Nesajjikanga: The venerable one holds to sitting as a duty. He refrains from the posture of lying 
down, thus the three postures of standing, walking, and sitting are allowable for him. 



Doing Our Separate Duties 

23 September, 1986 

Each person has various duties. During bowl washing, each monk helps wash up. For those who are 
slow, please encourage yourselves to go a bit quicker. Don’t be satisfied with always being one of the 
last ones to get up after eating. Don’t forget to establish and maintain mindfulness. Don’t forget about 
being resolute and putting your heart into all that you do. 

When it’s time, dry the bowl and put it away neatly. Collect the spittoons and put them away 
neatly, following high standards. Don’t think that these issues don’t apply to you. It’s wrong to think, 
“That one tends to do that, so 1 don’t have to do it.” Having dried the bowl, put it away. Collect the 
spittoons and take an interest in going around and wrapping up any other duties as well. 


16 September, 2002 

Why must we wash the bowl everyday? The food we eat is dirty everyday, so the bowl must be washed 
everyday. We usually fail to stop and consider this point. Why must we all do bowl washing together 
everyday? Well, the things we eat are disgusting everyday. The smell is not so nice everyday. The smell 
is quite unpleasant. I speak like this to make it clear. Do you sometimes ask yourself, “Why must we do 
bowl washing everyday?” or not? 
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Practice Mindfully 

16 January, 1986 

During bowl washing, exercise mindfulness. Don’t chat with each other, thus not being mindful. During 
bowl washing, meditate. Cultivate. Hold to this as a standard of training so that our cultivation doesn’t 
waste away. In the Vinaya the Buddha assigned a dukkata offense for talking while washing the bowl, 
drying the bowl, and putting the bowl into its cover. 

There is a prescribed way to store the bowl. It’s not allowable to hang it from something or to 
store it on a table or bed. It’s not allowable to hold the bowl with one hand and open a door with the 
other. Set the bowl down in a safe place first. Then when the door is propped open, return and pick up 
the bowl. This type of training accords with the Dhamma and is something specifically taught by the 
Lord Buddha. 



8 August, 1986 


Examine Yourselves After Bowl Washing 


When drying the bowl, dry it peacefully. 

When sitting, sit with composure. 

Do everything with composure. 

For the newer members of the community: 

Take note of the appropriate place to sit, and sit there. For 
the senior monks - take note of your seats. 

The juniors sit behind, the seniors sit ahead. 

Examine yourselves. 

When everything is neat and tidy. 

Put your bowl into its cover. 

Clean and fresh standards of training: 

In dusting, sweeping, taking care of this and that. Every 
single thing is done beautifully. 

When it’s all done, we return to our kutis. 

If the sun is out, briefly sun your bowl beforehand. 
Practicing Dhamma, 

It’s necessary to keep checking oneself. 



Firing Iron Bowls 


For the exterior bowl firing barrel, use a 200 liter drum. Cut air intake openings on the sides [see pictures 10- 

11 ]. 

For the interior bowl heating chamber, use a 3-4mm thick stainless steel barrel. 

For the bowl holding stand, you need some 8mm diameter stainless steel rods, 6mm diameter stainless steel 
rods, and 1mm thick stainless steel plate material. 

For placing the bowl onto the bowl holding stand, you need 3 small graphite rods. Obtain these by stripping 
the outside off of AA batteries to expose the graphite cores (make sure to wear safety glasses and chemical 
resistant gloves while stripping the batteries). 


Bowl Heating Chamber 

3-4mm thick stainless steel 



35cm 

Diameter 


Bowl Holding Stand 





Firing the Bowl in 22 Steps 



(1-4) Place the bowl in a fire to remove any urethane from the surface. Angle grind any old finish off. 
Hand sand bowl until smooth. Wash and wipe completely dry. 


(5) Prepare the bowl firing location. Choose a spot where the ground is very hard and even. Make the 
ground smooth and level. 


(6) Sift sand onto ground to create a pancake 5-10cm thick. Pat it down until firm. 




(7) Place the bowl holding stand onto the sand pad. Press it into the sand until the legs are hitting the 
original ground. Use a level to carefully level all three sides. If it’s not perfectly level, the bowl will come 
out misshapen, because the fire temperature will be high enough to make the bowl red hot, soft and 
malleable. 

(8) Place the bowl upside down on the bowl holding stand. Center it perfectly on the triangle, and on the 
graphite rods. 

(9) Make sure the inside of the bowl heating chamber has been thoroughly scrubbed, washed and dried. 
Slowly lower it down over the bowl and stand, press it into the sand until it won’t go down any more. Pat 
the sand around the outside to make it firm again, and to create a good seal. 


(10) Place the exterior firing barrel over the bowl heating chamber, centered well. Tap the legs of the 
firing barrel with a hammer until it is stable. It is important that the firing barrel doesn’t move at all. 




(11) Place kindling and firewood into the firing barrel until it is full. Be careful not to let any of the wood 
pry up or relocate the bowl heating chamber. Light the fire at the bottom of the barrel. 

(12-14) Keep adding wood. After three hours, coals should be filling the exterior firing barrel and fully 
encasing the bowl heating chamber. Rake any embers spilling out from around the bottom and dump them 
back in the top. Be careful not to disturb or rake away the sand pancake surrounding the bowl heating 
chamber base. 





(15-16) Firing the bowl will take anywhere from 7 to 12 hours. At some point after 7 hours, stop adding 
wood and let the fire burn down until the coals fill up the barrel to a height of half of the bowl heating 
chamber. At that time, remove the exterior firing barrel by using a pole and a helper [see picture 14]. 

(17) Let the coals sit for about 15 minutes. Then, start raking the coals away from the bowl heating 
chamber, and brush any ashes off the top of it. Rake the coals away little by little, pausing for a few minutes 
here and there. This will allow the bowl heating chamber to cool down very gradually. When the coals are 
completely raked away, wait until the bowl heating chamber is warm to the touch, but not too hot to handle. 



22 



(18-19) Using a cloth on your hands, rotate the bowl heating 
chamber back and forth until it comes loose. Then very slowly 
lift it straight up, not allowing it to come up at an angle or hit the 
bowl. 


(20-21) Let the bowl cool completely. Using a 100% cotton cloth, 
take hold of the bowl, lift it out, and set it on another 100% cotton cloth spread on the ground. Rub the 
cloth back and forth all over the bowl, the cloth will absorb any heat left over within the iron. If the bowl 
is still quite hot, then keep changing its position on the ground covering cloth, as that cloth could bum. 


(22) When the bowl is air temperature within and without, wash and dry it thoroughly. Sun it, then put it 
away. It is now ready to use. 


{ ll. v er> lime w e gel ready to lire a bow I. I gel nervous thinking about ii. Sometimes 
it gets o\ er tired and it comes out unusable. Ibis wastes a huge amount of firewood, 
whieh i> property that we can’t just re-create. It was made by nature, built by 
nature. So really investigate and train yourselves to be frugal. Train yourselves to 
see value in everything. Remember that these things belong to the world, not to us. 
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Seven : Standards of Training Relating to the 

Lodging 


Neat and Tidy In the Kuti 

26 December, 2001 


After the meal, there are chores that are always done. During these activities, don’t be leaders in 
backsliding. Instead of making excuses, devote yourselves to not letting the various duties fall by the 
wayside. When everything is dealt with properly, return to your kuti. Check if the inside of your kuti is 
clean and well organized. The things you use, such as the water bottle, kettle, cup, bowl, your robes - 
how should they be positioned? Put everything in its proper place. Is it neat and tidy? If it’s not, then 
shift and adjust things. This is a standard that we should train ourselves in. 

If we don’t train ourselves in this, for example if the spot where we sleep is all messy (sometimes 
the sleeping spot of “practice monks” is really all over the place), this indicates that there’s no standard 
of training present. If any “practice monk” has a messy sleeping place due to his lack of standards, and 
he can’t correct himself, he won’t last. Wherever the root of his bad habits came from doesn’t matter. 
He soils the integrity of the lineage by being unkempt and disorderly. Why? The serenity and happiness 
of the ordained life, the peace of mind connected with the holy life, doesn’t come about without a 
development in the standards of training. Without good standards, the defilements grow and develop. 
When the defilements come to growth and fruition, how could the serenity and happiness connected 
with the ordained life manifest? 



Use Your Eyes and Nose to Bring Benefit 

20 July, 1986 

Consider the kuti, the living space where one relaxes and sleeps. Take the mat and pillow outside and 
tap the dust out of them. Make sure you know how to keep these things clean. Indeed, knowing how 
to keep things clean is a matter of the mind and heart which has Dhamma. If the heart doesn’t have 
Dhamma but is only filled with defilement, then it’s dirty. The sleeping place is dirty, you go in and 
it smells because the practice has spoiled. “Practice monks” who don’t practice won’t look after their 
cleanliness. Those “practice monks” smell bad. Go into their kuti and it stinks. Sometimes it’s the 
smell of saliva left over in the spittoon, and sometimes it reeks of cigarette butts. Sometimes it reeks 
of old sweat soaked into various cloth requisites and the sleeping spot. We have to know for ourselves 
where the sweat flows to, and where our snot and saliva stick. 

Teach yourself. We have eyes - what is dirty? Where is it disorganized? Is anything not up to 
standard? We have eyes and a nose - is there a bad smell? Or does it smell nice? What should we take 
and wash right away? We have a nose, see? Use those eyes to your benefit. Use that nose to your 
benefit. We use our eyes and nose to teach ourselves. It is imperative that we instruct ourselves in 
these matters. 

In our kuti, we should dust and sweep, then wipe everything down with a damp rag. Then 
wherever you sit you will be at ease. You won’t even have to throw down a mat. Wherever you lie 
down, you will be content and at ease. Sweep off the interior walls and the exterior walls from time 
to time. Don’t let dirt, insect nests, or cobwebs appear. Brush the walls down regularly to always 
maintain cleanliness. The devas stand guard over such a place, and they delight in our training and 
the fruits of our labor. 



Sweep underneath the kuti from time to time, to the extent that even if not so many leaves fall one 
still sweeps it. If it doesn’t get swept, then it won’t be neat and pleasing. Most commonly, people light 
candles and the matchsticks are discarded in the cracks on the ground. Sometimes I’ll stop and take a 
look under a kuti and there are spent matchsticks all over the place. This isn’t at all acceptable. 

We have to bring our living space up to a standard of cleanliness and orderliness. Don’t let it 
become really messy. Don’t let it develop a nasty or musty smell. So, we have eyes and we use them to 
take a look. Is everything neat and tidy? Open your eyes. Is there a bad smell? Our nose will inform us 
if it stinks or not. As to this, don’t say, “Hey, that’s not Dhamma practice!” The defilements are dirty, 
they don’t know and can’t see how dirty and disheveled they themselves are. That’s the nature of 
defilement. 


Maintain the Cleanliness of the Kuti 

3 August, 1988 

In the dwelling place, the kuti, maintain cleanliness. Keep your pillow and sleeping mat clean. Keep 
your pillowcase and sleeping sheet clean. Keep all the cloth requisites that you wear clean. If there is 
some circumstance where we are running around here and there doing some work and we are soaked 
with sweat, we should notice the state of our cloth requisites. If they’re filthy and wet, they become a 
vector for disease which then can enter into our body. Disease entering the body is a danger, for our 
body contracts the disease and it stays. So we have to keep these things really clean. If you have a blanket 
that is no longer clean, don’t let it get to the point of developing a smell so that, although we’re happy 
to use it ourselves in our own kuti, no one else can come near. It’s not even that close to the noses of 
others, but it’s right up next to our nose. 



We haven’t done anything with the mosquito net for a while, and it smells. That’s our smell - 
it’s quite strong. It evaporates and spreads all around. When we breathe out, the smell of the inside of 
our body goes out. This pervasive smell is spreading out from us all the time. Some people, while 
sleeping, breathe out of their mouth. That smell goes out and sticks to the net nearby, thus tainting it 
with the smell. It’s not that the mosquito net itself emits a smell. We have to wash and clean everything. 
This is the training standard in relating to our possessions. 

Keep the spittoon clean enough so that you can drink water out of it. Compare this to sometimes 
gooey and crusty spittoons left for two or three days. If there’s snot and spittle in them, how is that? 
There was a monk who came to stay here for a period of time. I don’t know how long the spittoon was 
left for. Anyway, when he left he didn’t wash it. Going past that kuti during a kuti inspection tour, that 
spittoon stank so bad it was unbelievable. It didn’t have a terrible smell due to that monk having high 
standards; it stank due to him not having standards. That fetid stench came from him. Monks who have 
an ambrosial scent do so due to their slla and upholding of high standards. 

What will those who have no standards take as their basis of virtue? There’s just a bad smell all 
around. Everything they use stinks. Their kuti stinks, their cloth requisites stink. The stink comes from 
that person! The stink comes from that monk. If a monk doesn’t stink outside, he also doesn’t stink 
inside. How could his cloth requisites stink? Everything of his is immaculate. 

This is an issue we all need to think about, not just abiding like a tree stump. You see? A tree 
stump isn’t capable of movement. Sometimes a villager might come with a hoe and whack it: Bok-bok, 
bok-bok. Then it moves just a tiny bit 1 . That’s the nature of a tree stump. We have to be people who 
use our intellect, thinking in line with Dhamma and training standards. If we don’t use our intellect, 
how can we establish high standards? 



No Spitting From the Kuti 

14 July, 1986 

In the kuti, it’s not a big deal to wash the spittoon every day. It’s not a big deal to empty it out every day 
so that it is empty most of the time. After being used once or twice we should clean it. 

In the kuti, while sitting on the porch, we shouldn’t spit onto the surrounding ground. As to spitting 
from the kuti, the Lord Buddha prohibited the act of spitting on to greenery. That’s an inappropriate 
place to spit. In short, if one doesn’t see how one should spit and how one shouldn’t spit, there’s an issue 
and things are not yet correct. 


Sleeping Accessories 

26 June, 1984 

During the vassa, some Krooba Ajahns would use a coconut - a whole coconut - as a pillow. They didn’t 
cheat by cutting it into some shape. They used this to build up their sense of effort, they really went to 
that extent. If they fell asleep, the coconut would roll, when it rolled they would wake up. If they sensed 
this happening they would get up straight away. They laid down but didn’t allow themselves to fall 
asleep. They really trained like that. 

Don’t be overly concerned about your sleeping accouterments. We don’t have to give a huge 
amount of importance to our sleeping spot. When it’s not raining, we can lie down on either side of our 
walking meditation path. Take an old mat or a dry bathing cloth and spread it out. One need not be 
interested in a pillow. I’ve slept before without using a pillow. When you are very tired, your body will 
find a way to fall asleep even when you are in the sitting posture. 



November, 2008 


Getting to Know Nature 


Right now there are not many monks living here, and we have empty kutis. Anyone who wishes to 
move kutis may do so, for a change of scenery, a change of locale. You can move and adjust. Choose 
a spot that will be supportive for you, where there’s a good j on groin path 2 , not too close, and not too 
far away for joining in with the evening meeting. Anyone who wishes may change. This can be likened 
to seeking seclusion and practicing in a relaxed way somewhere else for a bit. The monastery boundary 
is large. In the middle of the day, after the meal, go for a walkabout. Wherever you walk, keep the 
meditation going. Whatever path you take, keep “Buddho” in mind during each moment of walking. 
There’s no need to rush. Go at just the right pace and take a look around. Take a look at the trail. Is it 
clean and smooth or not? These are some suggestions for how to be comfortable and at ease while 
doing a walkabout. If the trail is too narrow or really overgrown, tell someone and we will get it taken 
care of. 

Wherever there is a kuti that has been neglected and is messy, sweep it out. There are kutis where 
no monks are living and no one wants to look after them. If they’re not swept, spiderwebs and cobwebs 
form and it’s all messy just like an abandoned house. Sweep the jongrom path as well. When you go, 
take a broom with you and sweep around the area. After the jongrom path is swept, spread a sitting 
mat and do some sitting and walking meditation before you go. Being like this brings benefit. One has 
a sense of well-being due to a change of postures and a change of atmosphere, and it keeps things even. 
Whatever the eye sees, the heart tends to take it in and it gives rise to a mood. It thinks about it. The 
ear hears a sound, and the heart knows. So sometimes we need a change of atmosphere, a change of 
scenery. It’s like food. If you always eat the same thing, it doesn’t taste good anymore, so you have to 
change it up sometimes. This for a while, that for a while, we adjust according to natural conditions. 






Know how to properly seek out your living situation. In any living situation, you’re living with 
nature. The ground is nature. The shrubbery, small and big trees, are all just nature. Where are rivulets 
in the ground where water has worn it away? If the water has worn deep ruts in the ground until they 
become a ditch, it’s just nature. Strong winds hit the tall trees with greater force than the shorter trees. 
All the relationships in nature can lead to knowledge of nature. Nature isn’t a “being” thinking about 
this and that, for nature is always just naturally abiding within itself. When our heart comes into contact 
with nature, we see to it that our disease called “Having delight and dissatisfaction” doesn’t get worse. 
The diseases of boredom and restlessness spin around following the contact of nature by way of the 
eye, ear, nose, tongue, body and mind. 

Even though the mind is a part of nature, it moves here and there. That’s the nature of the mind. 
So the Buddha said, “The heart is thinking.” It moves here and there. The heart that knows thinking 
and movement is itself also nature. The heart that touches dukkha is dukkha. The heart that touches 
sukha is that very sukhavedand 3 - this is its nature. Whether dukkha or sukha, the heart knows that we 
are suffering or happy. The nature of a mind that is suffering and happy, good and bad, is called 
vedand 4 , which is the very cause of suffering and happiness. It gives rise to like and dislike, which in 
turn arises from the eye contacting forms and the ear contacting sounds. This arises from thinking and 
pondering and proliferating and adding-on. If the eye contacts forms, the ear contacts sounds, and the 
heart doesn’t pick them up and think about them, then the thinking mind doesn’t proliferate and add¬ 
on, and having seen a form we leave it at that. It’s as if there is a fierce wind that blows and it just 
passes us by and doesn’t come back for us. Any wind that comes back is a different wind which also 
just passes us by. How will our heart think and proliferate and worry about it? Our heart knows wind. 
Whether our heart is peaceful or not, it knows. If our heart is entangled in a mood, we know. This 
matter of knowing the heart is something we have to investigate and learn about from within a state of 
peace. 



20 June, 1986 


Training After the Meal 


After the meal, there is the opportunity to train ourselves in the walking meditation. After partaking of 
the meal, don’t be ambivalent - this is something to think about. Drill yourself until walking meditation 
becomes habitual, until cultivating the sitting meditation becomes habitual. Get into doing some study 
of the texts if there is a need or there is something that should be studied. Perhaps one can take a very 
short rest, but don’t hold that it’s correct to seek happiness in sleep. 


6 July, 2003 


Look After Empty Kutis 


If there are any vacant kutis, then if one has time after the meal go and take a look. Do some sweeping, 
wipe them down, and mop the floor. Look after the jongrom path. It might happen that laymen come to 
stay for several days. We respect their wish to practice by knowing where to prepare a kuti for them. 
When having a layman stay here, one has know which kuti is appropriate for him based on his 
temperament. Once you know what to do, think it over and prepare the dwelling. We prepare kutis like 
this because it’s not heavy work. If we don’t look after the empty kutis, who will? 



6 June, 2004 


Repairing the Lodgings 


If there’s time, go sweep the roofs of the empty kutis. Also, clean inside the kuti, and sweep the 
surrounding area. If there are not enough monks and novices, have the villagers come and help. If a 
jongrom path has fallen into disrepair, we repair it. If any of the lodgings have fallen into disrepair, we 
repair them. If any of the trails have sticks or areas overgrown with grass, have a layperson come and 
contemplate how to remedy that situation 5 . This is the period of time when we prepare the lodgings for 
entering the vassa. We set aside time to prepare them beforehand. 

Inspecting and looking after the kutis little by little, day by day, isn’t a big deal. It’s not much to 
do, not much work. Just see it as a change of postures, as knowing and seeing how things are at each 
place. We look after these things because our lodgings were built for the sake of warding off 
difficulties. You won’t find permanent dwellings made to last forever here. We have to look after them 
and fix them up whenever they fall into disrepair. This is called “Good enough for living in and relying 
on.” It may not be as convenient or comfortable as you might find in other places where monks dwell 
together. I like to think of the Bodhisatta, how he set out in search of Buddhahood. He didn’t initiate 
the building of a hermitage. He didn’t even initiate the building of a raised platform for himself. This 
is called “Making do with what comes.” 

These days, the lodgings are mostly rather large and overly luxurious due to a love for, and an 
acceptance of, the Buddhist religion. There are laypeople of great faith and great wealth who express 
their devotion to the religion, some of them with great vigor, using whatever resources they have, and 
this is something we may rejoice in. 



Very large, beautiful dwelling places, however elaborate they may look, don’t really nurture 
mental cultivation and the good fruits of practice. Mental cultivation isn’t dependent on having a really 
great kuti. It arises due to “dwelling in’’ the training standards. If the training is good, if the standards 
are lovely, then the fruits will appear. Goodness and loveliness will arise within mind and the heart. 
They don’t arise just by living in a certain kuti. They arise from living in the standards of training. A 
lodging that is not so beautiful or large is just enough to protect one from sun when there is sun and rain 
when there is rain. It’s not suffering or torture. The fruits of good practice, of beautiful practice, will 
cause goodness and beauty to appear within the mind and heart. 

The Buddha’s dispensation, which is lovely to behold, is only seen as lovely by those who have 
wisdom and insight based on living within the good training standards. Consummate. One won’t find 
anything lacking there. 



May, 2005 


Wherever You Stay, Practice Well 


One time I visited a monastery and the abbot there was so happy that he prepared a lavish kuti for me 
to stay in. It was a brand new two story kuti and the floor of the top story was made completely out of 
makaa wood. It was really nice. I walked meditation on that upper floor of makaa wood and it made 
a sound: Thump, thump, thump. By dusk the practice was going nowhere. By midnight the practice 
was still not progressing. “Well now, why is it like this?” Finally I gave up on the kuti and went to sit 
at the foot of a tree, which was better. As it was nearing dawn I did some walking meditation 
underneath the kuti, then went to sit again at the foot of that tree. “Hmmm... Here the practice is going 
well, right here at the foot of this tree.” It wasn’t happening in that beautiful and elaborate kuti. 

So, for those of us who are building monasteries and building dwelling places, build them in a 
way that is conducive to Dhamma practice. We shouldn’t be building them in order to honor our 
various wishes and desires. Build them in a way that inspires one to cultivate. The Lord Buddha 
established a provision in the Vinaya which states that the kutis should be quite small. He even 
specified dimensions of how big they could be. If a dwelling, built for oneself, exceeds those 
dimensions, then one must ask permission from the sangha to undergo penance. If the kuti is built 
outside of those specifications, one cannot just fail to ask for penance, since one has committed a 
sanghadisesa. 







May, 1998 


The Rains Residence 


It is important and necessary to have proper lodgings in a monastery. The Vinaya contains a section 
on the rules regarding the vassa, or rains retreat. For example, one is not allowed to enter the rains in 
the hollow of a tree and there is a prohibition against entering the rains in a dwelling that doesn’t have 
a proper door which can open and close. This means it is appropriate to have a shelter. One is to have 
a proper dwelling place. In addition to having a working door, it should be enclosed with a proper 
roof. In short, it should be good enough to keep out the sun and rain. We make kutis for the sake of 
protection from sun and rain and as an appropriate residence for cultivating the samanadhammas. 

One shouldn’t feel that preparing a residence in this way is just a lot of work, because this is a 
part of our training which needs to be learned. If we don’t do something or aren’t able to do it, then 
we don’t learn, don’t know, and don’t even know that we aren’t learning. These are all things to be 
learned. All these things must be consistently followed in every aspect. It might happen that we fail 
to study, learn, and train, and we claim that we know it all down to the last detail. In reality, we are 
incapable of completing our task. This is because one hasn’t studied. One has failed to look and 
observe, so one doesn’t act and ends up incompetent. Take this to heart! We always have to rely on 
ourselves in order to remedy our personal deficiencies, thus becoming people who possess well- 
rounded self awareness. 



26 June, 1984 


Preparing the Lodgings 


I feel that the kutis here are good enough to use. If there’s any dwelling that has fallen into disrepair, let 
us go and fix it up. I’ve spoken of this before. If you aren’t able to fix it on your own, make it known, 
and others in the monastery will come and help. Once the kuti is prepared and ready to be used as a 
suitable rains residence, then prepare the jongrom path as well. 

We prepare the jongrom paths as good as we possibly can. How do we make them the best? We 
say, “Do it in the best way, beautify it in the best way.” I’ve asked people to make the jongrom paths 
like still water - I spoke to them like that. How smooth should they be? As smooth as still water that 
doesn’t have any wind blowing on it. Think about it, how smooth is still water with no wind passing over 
it? However, no one has yet been able to do it as I’ve described. 

In short, we at least make these things convenient and usable. When the jongrom paths are smooth, 
they beckon one to go and walk on them. If they aren’t smooth, but are bumpy and uneven, then 
sometimes one won’t want to do walking meditation. When the jongrom path is smooth and well-kept 
all around, then one end of the path can be a place to sit in meditation, or one can have a little sitting 
platform. It doesn’t need to be something really big. 

After walking meditation our legs might be stiff and sore, and we might be tired, so we can sit 
down and loosen up the legs. After relaxing for a few moments we can continue walking meditation, or 
we can sit meditation, taking a seat somewhere at the edge of the jongrom path. At mid day one may 
practice sitting meditation either off to one side of the jongrom path, or at one end. This is an especially 
good practice to take on during the night. Depending on where the jongrom path and kuti are, try sitting 
meditation either at one end of the jongrom path, or on the right or left side. One may even lie down off 
to one side of the jongrom path. 



It’s good to get interested in practicing like this. Try to Set tip a place for sitting meditation that 
goes with your jongrom path. Whoever has a sitting place like this already, try to adjust it and improve 
upon it. Whoever doesn’t have this, set it up. Everything we do, we make it all suitable and fit for use, 
so that we may set up our effort and strive. 


The Walking Meditation Path 

9 August, 1988 

The inside of your kuti, the area surrounding your kuti, and the area under your kuti should be swept 
every day. Sometimes I pass by a kuti and take a look underneath and it looks like it hasn’t been swept 
for seven days or so. There may not be so many leaves that get under the kuti, but there is other detritus 
scattered around and it’s unsightly. It looks uncared for, unbeautiful and unclean. Maybe it never 
really gets swept at all. If one continues to overlook this kind of thing, it means the heart is still quite 
coarse. 

This applies to the walking meditation path as well. It should be swept every day. Sweep it 
clean. Sweep it so it’s first class. Make it level and beautiful to behold. 

Sweeping on a regular basis has a benefit of keeping grass from growing. Sweeping and clearing 
the ground doesn’t cause any infraction of Vinaya at all, and we will be people who delight in their 
walking meditation path. 

No matter where one goes, the walking meditation paths are an indicator or a mirror of that 
place, mirroring all the monks and novices in that monastery, a reflection of the monks staying in the 
various kutis. When we are very thorough and scrupulous in this way, then the fruits of practice can 
arise more easily, and they will arise faster than they would otherwise. 





Eight : Dhutanga Observances Related to the 

Lodging 


At the Foot of a Tree 

26 December, 2001 


You have the option to do your sitting and walking meditation out in the open. Spread out a mat for 
sitting, or you can sit directly on the ground since the ground around here is clean. If you want to lie 
down, you can lie down right there on the ground. That’s better than lying down in your kuti because 
you’ll wake up faster, if you even manage to fall asleep. The Buddha spoke in praise of living at the 
foot of a tree, which doesn’t necessarily mean going wandering on tudong. You can do it right here in 
the monastery. 

I remember when we were building the monastery wall. While walking out to the far edges of 
the monastery, I thought to myself, “Why do we have to make it around such a large area as this? What 
are we doing it for?” The answer came, “We’re doing it for the sake of living at the roots of trees.” We 
are building this for the sake of residing at the foot of a tree and for being able to walk in the shade of 
trees. Before this answer came, I was quite weary of building that wall. I was getting discouraged, but 
once that questioning arose followed by the answer that we do these things for the sake of practicing at 
the roots of trees, then I had the strength to persevere. The weariness and discouragement disappeared 
after that. 



July, 1981 


Taking Up the Dhutanga Practices 


Any dhutanga practice that is taken up and followed is always going to be useful. If monks don’t see the 
importance of following some dhutanga practices, then they won’t be moved by others who follow them. 

We should respect these practices since the Buddha praised them in his own teachings. Even if we don’t 
see any value or benefit in the dhutangas, it’s still good to give the Buddha the benefit of the doubt. That’s 
better than just believing in the defilements, or believing in a heart which is consumed by delusion. 



Attend to the Dhutangas 

25 December, 1986 


If the dhutanga observances have no import, then why did the Buddha establish them? Investigate this, 
and don’t be negligent, or if you have been heedless in a certain area, then attend to that. Be really open 
and generous with yourself. Take delight in cultivating the Way. It’s easy to go live out in the open in 
this monastery. Take on the practice of visiting the charnel ground. These days, charnel grounds hardly 
look like they used to. Only about one person a year gets cremated there. Sometimes two years go by 
without any cremations. Take on the practice of living out in the open. Take on the practice of living at 
the foot of a tree. Take on the practice of not lying down, if that is your particular inclination. We should 
urge ourselves to take interest in these dhutanga observances, as they bring great benefit to our Dhamma 
practice. If we have already taken on a dhutanga practice, it won’t be long before we see the value of it. 

Our surroundings are important. Some monks don’t have a spot for lying down, a sleeping mat, or 
a pillow. All they have in their kuti is a place for sitting. Some monks will determine to not lie down for 
three months. It’s not that this kind of practice only took place in the time of the Buddha. Even now, any 
of us may take on these practices for ourselves. 


The Dhutangas are a Skillful Way to Battle the Defilements 

25 December, 1986 


“Dhutanga” means “to cross over.” Wherever we live, we should try to maintain that which we have the 
opportunity to maintain. If an opportunity appears where it will be practical to determine a dhutanga, we 
should hurry and take that opportunity. Then we can train ourselves with that particular dhutanga. 



Wandering on tudong and living in the shade of trees is allowable only during the cold season 
and hot season. During the rainy season it is allowable right at the beginning, before the formal 
entering of the vassa, and right at the end, after the formal exiting of the vassa. The practice of keeping 
only three robes and the practice of going almsround every day may be held even during the vassa. 
We should hold to these practices and make an effort whenever the supportive conditions are present. 

Living in a charnel ground and living out in the open are things we should endeavor at as much 
as possible. No matter where we live, we shouldn’t get discouraged. If it’s really cold outside, we 
should resist our own mental tendencies because the hindrances are trying to use that opportunity of 
being cold to lull us to sleep. 

So the dhutanga of living outside should be followed whenever the weather is nice and it’s not 
raining. Find a suitable place to stay outside. We investigate different spots and take note of the good 
locations, then make a determination to undertake the dhutanga of living under a tree. We might want 
to do this if we discover a good spot. Even if we don’t formally determine the dhutanga, we can still 
succeed in living out in the open. If we do make a formal determination, we need to be firm and 
steadfast since this entails a controlling of, and gaining victory over, the defilements. Even if there is 
a lack of confidence in our hearts and minds, we should make the determination to go for it. This will 
make us firm and force us to stay the course in overcoming the defilements. 

Each individual dhutanga observance is meant to clear away obstructions and provides a skillful 
means for battling the defilements. Each one provides a skillful means for eradicating the defilements 
completely, so don’t lay down these duties. You should cultivate and develop whichever dhutanga 
you are able to take on. 



The Dhutanga of Visiting a Charnel Ground 

16 July, 2001 

There is the dhutanga of going to visit and dwell in a charnel ground. Presently, it doesn’t make much 
sense to visit charnel grounds outside of the monastery, since charnel grounds have changed a lot in 
recent times. There aren’t many real charnel grounds left where you can observe the corpse. This is 
because the “intelligence” of the defilements has progressed and developed to the point where they 
conceal death, not wanting anyone to view it. They are afraid people might come to know and see the 
true Dhamma. Now, there are special techniques for hiding the corpse as it’s cremated. There are special 
technologies which keep it from rotting. There are techniques for keeping the smell from causing trouble 
and disturbing us. The “superior intelligence” of the defilements has led to this kind of “progress”, for 
they would prefer to keep people from seeing the true nature of the Dhamma. 

Visiting a charnel ground in this day in age isn’t like visiting the deserted and desolate charnel 
grounds of old, which were in eerie forests with frightening gnarled trees. There might be a few of these 
places left, but not many. Since that’s the way it is now, and most locations don’t have a proper charnel 
ground to visit, we visit and observe the charnel ground sitting right here, lying down right here, walking 
right here, eating here, defecating here. We are a charnel ground of things that were bom and are headed 
toward death. Whenever the breath of “That which was born and is headed toward death” stops, it is 
then something “dead.” 

If we’re wandering around hoping to view something that has died, that movement isn’t so 
different from the movement of something already dead. How can there be no difference between 
breathing and not breathing? Head hair is like this “Breathing and not breathing.” Body hair is like this, 
nails are like this, teeth are like this, skin is like this. Breathing and not breathing are one-in-the-same. 
So if you want to go visit a charnel ground, look right into this thing we call “My life”, and you will 
have the opportunity to 




see a real charnel ground. Once the breath stops, it will no longer be within our power to go visit a 
charnel ground and investigate the death of the body. 

The real “tudong” is traveling in to every point in the body: liver, lungs, intestines; there’s just 
a pile of dead stuff. This is called “Visiting a charnel ground”, and is pure Dhamma which wipes out 
the defilements. 

We went to pay respects to Luang Bpoo Tate DesarangsT during the rains. He had us listen to 
some of his thoughts, saying, “In the present day, monks go tudong. They go to the train station, board 
a train, and go as far north as they can. Then they return, heading south as far as they can go. Then 
they keep going all the way east, sample some of this and that, then come back and disrobe. They 
were only seeking to give up the training all along. They die away from the high mountain of the 
noble ones. These days, monks go ‘taloo-dong 1 ’, not ‘tudong. 



The Practice of Wandering on Tudong 

3 April, 2004 

Recently in the north, there was a monk traveling from Chiang San to Chiang Kong. He had his bowl 
slung over his shoulder in the style of one wandering on tudong, and he wanted to seek out a peaceful 
and inspiring place to deepen his practice. However, during his search he realized that the present day 
forests are no longer very suitable. The lush tropical jungles are all gone, and what’s left is the dry, 
withered remnants of forest. 

Currently, wherever you go, it’s not easy to find a forest that hasn’t been burned. The current 
situation is not at all suitable for tudong practice. If you say you’re going tudong, then go, but go for the 
sake of overcoming the defilements. Go for the sake of developing patient endurance and mental 
steadfastness, and you’ll receive great benefit. Anywhere you go these days, it won’t be so easy to 
practice there. 

Wherever you live, you can go tudong by going “Heart wandering.” Wander into hair of the head. 
Wander into hair of the body. Wander into teeth and skin. Wherever you live, keep going tudong like 
this. The heart doesn’t like to sit idle, so when it wants to engage in some work and when it wants to 
think - it just can’t sit still - then we give it something to work at. We send it wandering to hair of the 
head, wandering to hair of the body, wandering to nails, wandering to teeth, wandering to skin, wandering 
to flesh, wandering to sinews, wandering to bones, liver and kidneys. We send it wandering around to 
all the internal and external organs of the body. 

Wherever you wander to, stay there and rest for a while. Relax and observe things, rest and be 
attentive. When you wander to hair of the head, relax and observe head hair. When you wander to hair 
of the body, relax and observe body hair. Relax and observe. Rest in hair of the head. Rest in hair of the 
body. Rest in nails. Rest in teeth. Rest in skin. Rest and be attentive. How long you rest at each place 
depends on the situation. Rest at each place until it feels like you’ve been there long enough and that it 
would be appropriate to move on. Hair of the head, hair of the body, nails, teeth and skin; it’s the same 
as going 



tudong outside. Some people may linger for a long time at each place, while others will move from 
place to place more quickly. See what kind of benefit comes from staying for the right amount of 
time. Going tudong like this is good. 

It’s not so important that you go tudong in a lush virgin forest somewhere. If there’s no “Tudong 
spirit” of practice and training, and the heart doesn’t absorb that spirit of training, then wandering 
tudong somewhere “out there” won’t bear much fruit. Or, you could say there won’t be any fruit at 
all. No matter how you do a tudong through lush jungles, if you don’t enter the “forest” of the practice, 
if you don’t enter into the “jungle” of birth and death, then there won’t be any benefit. However, 
going tudong right here, right now, will give rise to superlative benefits. 

Anyone who wishes to gain benefit from this precious human birth, in which one has the 
opportunity to hear the true Dhamma and practice in line with it, should gather their heart together 
and wander tudong a lot. You don’t have to disappear somewhere in Kanchanaburi or Dtaak 
Province 2 . If you go off to those places, but don’t ready the heart for going to your own head hair, 
body hair, and so on, then you’ll just end up all tired- out. All you’ll get are moods coming and 
chattering away about this and that. The mind is no longer interested in the benefits of peace and 
contentment. That kind of wandering is useless. 

The kind of tudong that brings benefit every time is one where the mind is with head hair, and 
it stays with head hair for a while. The benefit of doing this arises straight away. Stay with body hair. 
Wander to body hair and rest there. The benefit arises straight away. Nails, teeth, skin, no matter what 
it is, rest there for a while. Look and see what’s there. Scope out the whole area. Observe the thing 
you’ve decided to stay with. There - the benefit arises straight away! Whether the benefit is great or 
only a little will depend on how long you stay and the thoroughness of your investigation at that 
particular location. Any benefit we receive will depend on our determination to focus on this practice 
and training. With real determination, there’s only profit. 



Seeking the Practice in Forests and Mountains 

28 November, 1986 

The Krooba Ajahns would go wandering on tudong, for they were really determined to practice. They 
sought out really wild places such as lush jungle, caves, and canyons in the mountains, and would wander 
in stages, stopping for a while if they found a good place. Every one of them spoke in praise of seeking 
out good practice places in the forests and mountains, since while living in these places their cultivation 
bore good fruit. They gained knowledge and vision which ever served as a reminder for them. Compare 
this with cultivation in ordinary surroundings which are neither desolate nor away from society. Lonely 
and desolate places far from society are quite secluded and peaceful, and practicing in such places in the 
forests and mountains allows the practice to bear good fruit. 

The other day I was traveling up in a mountainous region and I noticed this one small monastery. 
Seeing the entrance, thoughts of admiration arose toward the monk who came to this place to practice. 
Whenever the Krooba Ajahns stayed in wild mountains like that, they really put everything into their 
practice and the fruits of such striving came forth for them. 1 feel that those kinds of places do foster a 
situation where one is more likely to put forth great effort in the practice. Passing through a mountain 
wilderness like this makes one keen to practice. 

If you’re seeking solitude, then you don’t necessarily have to live in a cave, especially during the 
cold season. Living at the foot of almost any tree will be pleasant. Clear a good walking meditation path 
for yourself. Set up a small cot about forty to fifty centimeters high and just wide enough for you and 
your monk’s requisites such as your bowl, robes, and other things you use regularly and normally carry 
with you. Set up a small temporary pit toilet after you set up a cot and a walking meditation path. 
Wherever you stay, at least the walking meditation path and the toilet should be set up. Even if you stay 
there only one or two nights it’s important, if you have time, to quickly scratch out at least a rough 



walking meditation path. While wandering and living outside it is good to hold to the principle of 
doing walking meditation, not letting it fall by the wayside. 

During the night, go do walking meditation outside of your mosquito net. Leave the confines of 
your gloP. During the new moon, you can study what darkness is like. Get to know darkness. During 
the times when the moon is out and is more full, study what it’s like for everything to be lit up during 
the night. Let it be a cause for investigation. During the new moon, investigate. You look for the path 
right in front of you, and it’s completely dark. Darkness can give rise to knowledge. You can’t see it, 
so you listen for where the path is... Totally quiet. You look for the path and it’s completely obscured 
by darkness. Our surrounding environment, nature, is like this. It pressures the heart into being 
mindful, composed and cautious. Your location can be extremely helpful to your Dhamma practice. It 
can keep you on your meditation object of “Buddho” during walking meditation. An environment in 
which we are cautious will help us be more steadfast in practicing with our meditation object. There 
won’t be so many opportunities for mindfulness to fall apart, or for incessant proliferation to take over 
and weaken our training. However peaceful we are, however withdrawn we are, however secluded we 
are, however deep we are staying in an awe-inspiring forest, our sense of being cautious and careful 
will be that much. 

Listen... The calls of the animals. No matter where you are in the forest, there are wild animals. 
The sounds of wild animals in the evening can give rise to a sense of seclusion in the same way that 
night time conduces to mental seclusion. The sense of peace and seclusion increases and grows. You 
look for the path and it’s totally obscured by darkness. It’s the nature of all people to be ever cautious 
and protective of themselves in such situations. If the surrounding environment has something eerie 
and frightening about it, the sense of caution and carefulness will rise to that level accordingly. 

When the moon is bright, the paths are illuminated. You can see the trees and even the shadows 
of the trees. There are small trees, big trees, tall trees and short trees. Each one has its own beauty 
according to its nature. This is something which can give rise to knowledge and inner reflection. Each 
of these individual trees grew up on their own and no 



two are the same. Some trees have heartwood, some are without heartwood. Some species are large, 
while some species are small. The coloration, form and characteristics are not the same. Each type has a 
different name and designation. No matter what the trees are called, they all originated from, and rose 
out of, the ground. People label them “Redwood”, “Pradoo wood”, “Teng wood”, or whatever other type 
of wood, but the tree itself doesn’t know what it is. Not a single tree knows what’s happening. They 
don’t even know that they’re trees. They’re just like individual pieces of earth, and those pieces of earth 
don’t know that they are anything at all. 

All trees are like flecks of earth which have sprouted up. Earth sprouts up, and we label it “Tree” 
or “Plant.” People say it’s a tree or not a tree. People say it’s something which sprouted at some point. 
Worldly conventions call it a tree, but the tree doesn’t know that. In the end, it’s something which rose 
up from the ground and must eventually decompose back into the ground. It can’t be something other 
than that, because it’s something that was born from the ground as its base. They just peacefully and 
quietly mind their own business. There is no such thing as a tree that’s restless and confused. There is 
no such thing as a tree with defilement and craving. Trees just abide peacefully within themselves. 

Earth is peaceful within itself. Water is peaceful within itself. Wind and fire are peaceful within 
themselves. Whether wind manifests as a cool breeze or a cold gust or whatever, that wind is peaceful 
within its own state. It’s not busy or experiencing difficulties. It’s not suffering or undergoing hardships. 
It doesn’t have any type of defilement or craving. Water is the same. If we speak of water, it abides just 
like that. Whether or not people apply the designation “Water” to it, water doesn’t know. Fire is the 
same. Fire doesn’t know anything. Fire doesn’t have any kind of defilement or craving. This is just nature 
in the world. Whether people know about it or not, it just exists in its own way. 
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We go to live in a place, sufrdfmdetj by nature. KVquiet and secluded, and we study 
that nature which is quiet and secluded, fnsight arises, making the heart fresh and clear. 
We’re refreshed by that nature, and the heart becomes full and happy. Whenever the heart 
has had the opportunity to contact such peace and seclusion, it will abide within that peace. 
The heart will abide in that seclusion. 



11 July, 1981 


Be Content With Your Location 


The Buddha allowed us to seek out a suitable place for practice. Where one dwells should be conducive 
to a sense of ease. We say “ease” but there are many different types of ease and many ways one can be at 
ease. Here we mean having an opportunity to practice and train more fully. If a certain place involves 
certain conditions which disturb one’s mind, thus forcing the heart to get involved with that which is not 
Dhamma and causing it to waver, then that is a place which should be avoided. 

The Buddha taught that it is necessary to live in a conducive place. However, the place alone cannot 
ultimately be what changes Dhamma practitioners. It doesn’t matter how peaceful or secluded a place is 
- the real necessity here is mental seclusion. If the heart isn’t secluded, but restless and agitated, drifting 
and daydreaming, then even though you live in a secluded location, the heart isn’t secluded. The heart is 
then filled with moods and associations, together with agitation, worry, and an insatiable longing. A heart 
like that is not secluded. 

Therefore, it is necessary to be satisfied with wherever we live, to cultivate a sense of contentment 
with that place. We won’t be at ease if we criticize our living situation. What’s more, when we’re critical 
then we conjure up justifications for transgressing our training standards. We’ll justify it, saying, “This 
place isn’t convenient. It isn’t helpful in any way.” Then, there’s an opening because the defilements 
already don’t want us to practice. So I urge you to cultivate a sense of satisfaction with your current living 
situation, whatever it may be. Whenever the practice is present, then we are capable of practicing to that 
extent. That place becomes a place where it’s possible to practice, because Dhamma practice just means 
training the heart. We can live anywhere, really. Once we correct ourselves in this area, we will live 
happily. 
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Nine : Standards of Training Relating to Medicinal 

Requisites 


Taking Medicine Pickled in Fermented Urine 

11 October, 1987 

Taking medicine pickled in fermented urine 1 means using things that are not so delectable, such as samor 
or makambom 2 , pickled in urine which is a watery waste product. According to the view of the world, 
this is pretty disgusting. Whenever there is a need to take medicine to eliminate some disease or malady, 
one may use something like this in order to cure it. 

If in the evening one is hungry, famished or exhausted, one may try taking this fermented medicine. 
It will alleviate hunger or tiredness. When we use something like this to alleviate our symptoms, the 
mind doesn’t want to eat it, so we take just a little. It’s not like sugar cane cubes, sweet coffee, etc. , 
which are really tasty. Our teachers would sometimes talk about this as food for thought. It’s kind of 
humorous. They would even say that sugar cane cubes, sweet tea and coffee are the monk’s dinner. 

These days, in some places it’s kind of like the monks do take a dinner of sugar cane patties and 
sweet tea or coffee. These are delicious and sweet things which we consume until we are full and replete. 



June, 1986 


The Hot Drink in the Old Days 


In previous times there would be a hot afternoon drink only two or three times a week. For the most 
part, it was once every three days. It was sustainable. However, there were periods when there would 
be a hot drink every day, usually when there was a novice or anagarika available to make it and offer 
it 3 . 

On the days when hot water was boiled for medicinal drinks, it was arranged so that just 
enough was made for everybody. Whenever a hot drink was made, it could be a number of things: 
Dry samor boiled in water, or boiled kaa root with lemongrass. After everyone had taken the drink, 
it was finished. There wasn’t another round of drinks like coffee or cocoa, and it was a long time 
before tea was introduced. 

On the rare occasions when we had cocoa and coffee, we would take only one kind of drink. 
That kept it simple, just having one thing, not two or three types to choose from. Each person would 
have not quite a full cup, as that is how much the novices or anagarikas would prepare. Once the 
tray passed by, that was it because it was all gone. 

Sometimes there was sweetened matoom drink, or sometimes starfruit juice, a lime drink, or 
a kind of betel fruit drink. There were a few others. We normally had the sweetened matoom. The 
Krooba Ajahns were living like this, and so the others were able to follow suit, sitting together until 
it was finished. 



9 June, 1998 


Be Frugal When Boiling Water 


When boiling water, we should find ways to be economical with fuel for the fire. Whatever we are doing, 
we should be frugal with our use of firewood. We should pay attention to how much is enough for 
however many liters of water we are boiling on any given day. Then, be sparing with the firewood, 
knowing the right amount. It’s true that we will not run out of water, yet water is something considered 
to be a valuable treasure in the world as a whole. The fire consumes wood so we have to be frugal with 
wood because once it’s burned, it’s gone. If it’s gone based on using it for what was needed, that is not 
a problem. If it’s gone because you used more than was necessary, please consider doing it differently 
next time. 

Every time we have to collect firewood, it’s hard work. Also, as the days go by firewood is harder 
to find. Each day there’s less of it. In the end you can’t find it anymore. Consider this, work to remedy 
the situation, and gradually fix the problem. How do we do this in the best way possible? The most 
correct way? The most economical way? If we’re careful in how we use up our firewood, then it doesn’t 
matter if it’s difficult to find - that’s just how it has to be. It’s not that big of a deal getting worn out from 
time to time. Just know that any firewood you find will be disposed of in the fire. Think it over. This is 
how it is every time we go and collect firewood. One can’t avoid thinking about this issue. 

In one year, the amount of firewood we use isn’t small. This is an asset which we can’t just 
manufacture or make new by ourselves as it was created by nature, so I say, “Stop and consider.” Novices 
to theras, train yourselves to be frugal with everything you use, seeing the worth of everything without 
exception. All of this stuff belongs to the world, it doesn’t belong to us. 



No date 


Have Standards While Consuming the Hot Drink 


After two p. m., we have the hot drink. Partaking of the drink is a good opportunity for practice. Be 
attentive to your manner and deportment during this time. Pay attention to how you, as a monastic, 
hold yourself. Consume food and drink like a noble one. Sit like a noble one. Lie down like a noble 
one. Even the act of relieving oneself can be done in the manner of a noble one. Ideally, every aspect 
of our lives is imbued with a sense of training. 

Novices up to theras, strive to have a sense of presence when relating to things which have 
been offered to the Sangha. Then they are entirely wholesome and good. If there is no sense of 
presence, it is not quite right. It’s not that you shouldn’t consume those offerings, it’s just not correct 
to have no sense of presence. The merit-value of offerings depreciates if the monks receiving them 
are not fully present. Always receive offerings with a manner of respect, and certainly don’t display 
disrespect. Don’t be without humility. If you are hard and impolite, then your manner is considered 
coarse. This doesn’t mean that the standards of the sasana are unrefined, it just means that the 
standards of the one displaying such hardheartedness are unrefined. 

When the drink is finished, everyone help with cleanup. Also, if any monks or novices show 
up early for the drink, take a look around and if the area is a little messy, then grab a broom and 
sweep the place. It doesn’t even take five minutes, it’s not too much to ask. Then, after the drink, if 
people apply themselves to the cleanup, this is most excellent. If various people are dragging their 
heels and only poking away at some of the cleanup, then it’s likely that the place will still be messy 
afterwards. 



These little things are not something which can simply be ignored. You might notice that some 
people do these duties while others do not. You might notice that some people are more interested than 
others. Those who aren’t interested in training will find it difficult to make progress in the holy life. 
Those who are interested in training really develop, really make progress, because this training is the 
very core of development. The point of betterment is right here. When there’s no sense of training, there’s 
only degeneration and loss. It’s important to understand this point. 


Take the Hot Drink in a Timely Manner 

29 June, 1986 

I’d like you all to not take too much time with the afternoon drink. After receiving the drinks, take 
whatever is helpful for you. Find a place to sit down and have your drink. Then, if it’s not too difficult 
for you, take your cup, wash it, and put it away, thus sharing some responsibility with the anagarikas and 
novices. Then the anagarikas and novices will have more time to study the textbooks, practice chanting, 
or perform any other duties they may have around the monastery. They will also have more time for 
cleaning and scrubbing the kettles. For the most part, they don’t have enough time to do this task of 
cleaning the kettles properly. So, the kettles eventually turn black, at first they were a light color, and 
now every one of them is black. 

After everyone has had the drink, sweep whatever needs to be swept. Wipe down anything that 
needs wiping down, and mop wherever there is a need for mopping. Put everything away, and do it 
punctually, not waiting around or finding reasons to stay and hang out. We all ordained with practice and 
training as our aim, with establishing effort toward sitting and walking meditation as our aim. We 
shouldn’t spend too much of our time hanging out together during the afternoon drink. 



11 July, 1982 


Don’t Keep Allowables at Your Kuti 


Unless one is ill, one should not be consuming hot drinks or allowables 4 at one’s kuti. This 
isn’t allowable. Whatever is taken when the group comes together for the drink is enough. It’s not 
necessary to have more drinks at your kuti. Before, we only had a hot drink once every three days; 
it was the same for junior and senior monks alike. Newly ordained monks and even young novices 
followed this standard which was free and open. No one was able to just live according to their 
preferences. 

Our teacher didn’t strictly keep close watch over us, but he knew what was happening. He had 
a good sense of what was just right, and that sense informed him of what should and should not be 
done. If one hasn’t yet developed that internal knowing sense of what is proper and improper, then 
one’s practice will be beset by great obstacles. Actually, the practice won’t manifest at all. How 
could it manifest when one is constantly worrying about food and drink? 
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the Monastery 
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Train to be Observant 

July, 1986 

Teach yourself to be proficient with regards to every activity and training in the monastery. Don’t 
be sluggish or lackluster. “Proficiency” doesn’t mean running around in a rushed manner. 
Proficiency is an inner quality referring to a mind and heart which is ever sparkling. When the 
time comes for even a small, menial duty to be performed, if one is present then one helps out 
even with washing, drying and putting away the spittoons. No matter what it is, one gives a hand. 
Don’t just look on idly. 

Be one who is circumspect and who gives attention to detail in all things. Where do things 
get put away? Where should sweeping be done? What should be wiped down? What should be 
mopped? If there is some way in which we aren’t keeping a high standard, we don’t need to wait 
for someone to come and tell us what to do. We can see for ourselves, and we can tell ourselves, 
as a training in our powers of observation. All of you who will be elders in the future must have 
good eyes and ears - must be observant. With each day that passes, you are all getting closer to 
being the elders and leaders of the future generation. 

Time keeps passing, and our current elders certainly aren’t getting any younger. If your 
behavior is like a child who can’t yet see anything clearly, then how can you ever be an elder? 
Don’t wait for someone to remind you of what needs to be done. If you do it only after having 
been told, that’s not practice. You then have the characteristic of someone who is lifeless and 
always needs to be led by the hand like a blind person. 



30 July, 1986 


Sweep Thoroughly 


After tea time, if it’s not raining, go out and sweep straight away. Put your heart into the 
sweeping. Be sincere while sweeping, so that it becomes a part of the training. Look around 
and consider what you’re doing. Look around and consider what still needs to be swept. 

This doesn’t mean going and looking at the places where others have already swept. 
Indeed, the defilements will be like that, telling us to go where no work needs doing. They 
won’t have us go where the mess is. Wherever some sweeping needs to be done, kilesa has 
us avoid those places. It tends to teach and instruct us in this way. 


Sweep Wholeheartedly 

23 September, 1986 


Great elder monks always say, “Know the monks and novices by their sweeping.” While 
sweeping, put your whole heart into it. You know, everything has the heart as its root. Our 
actions reveal the activity of the heart itself. If the sweeping is done half-heartedly or 
perfunctorily, then how could that be the display of a diligent and refined heart? The heart is 
the source of our actions. 

It’s not necessary to chat with each other while sweeping, but it seems to always happen. 
When it’s raining hard or you are sweeping by the stream, if you speak gently it won’t be 
heard. When everyone is hollering at each other sometimes the sound can be heard all over 
the monastery. This means you’re forgetting yourselves! How come just two people talking 
together have to use such loud, booming voices? After sweeping, quickly go and bathe. After 
bathing, quickly go and do walking meditation. 



25 June, 1986 


Sweep Peacefully 


When you sweep in a half-hearted way, it’s not peaceful. The defilements have taken precedence, 
and what’s more, they will reveal themselves in other ways. The sweeping will be coarse and 
unrefined. '‘Coarse and unrefined” means it’s not done thoroughly, but in a rushed and careless 
manner. One sweeps only a little here, then walks off somewhere else. “Okay, good enough here” 
and so on. Who knows where they’re hurrying off to next? 

They say they’re hurrying off to go bathe. It’s unlikely they will be doing walking 
meditation. They’re hurrying off to go hang out with their friends. Who knows where that 
cleverness came from? In speaking, they are never at a loss of things to say, never at an end 
either. For the most part, that’s how it goes. One who lacks peace in the heart tends to be that 
way. 

Anyone who maintains peace of mind will not waste any time in getting to their jongrom 
path once the sweeping is finished. After having a quick shower, they will get right onto the 
walking path because they are afraid it will get dark soon and the precious time will be lost. 



June, 1986 


Keep Reflecting on Dhamma 


As you sweep, put your heart into the sweeping, for sweeping is part of our establishment of 
striving and effort. Reflect on Dhamma. Reflect on instability, unsatisfactoriness and not-self 
while sweeping, and the heart will be open and cheerful. This way, keeping to the monastic 
standard is an enjoyable experience. Lift your spirits and surround yourself with peace, 
holding that it is your duty to do so. When we give attention to peace, then we rightly 
understand what things accord with Dhamma, and our knowing and understanding will begin 
to align itself with Dhamma and Vinaya. 

If we haven’t internalized the Dhamma and Vinaya, then even though it’s displaying 
itself right before our eyes, we still won’t understand. We won’t know what is Dhamma and 
what is Vinaya. If we manage to internalize the Dhamma, then any association made through 
the eyes, ears, nose, and so on, becomes nothing but an association with Dhamma. 

Leaves and branches fall to the ground, thus revealing their Dhamma. Dhamma is the 
truth of origination: All that arises must come to change. At first those things arise and 
establish themselves. Then over time they keep changing until now when they are seen as 
fallen leaves, all dried up. This is Dhamma. This very Dhamma is nothing but the nature of 
instability, unsatisfactoriness and not-self. 

If we deeply consider things in this way, then in any activity we will have a blameless 
type of enjoyment, even fun, which lies within the bounds of the peaceful mind. However, if 
we don’t maintain our internal sense of peace, then sweeping will also be that way. We will 
sweep following the group, failing to see the value in it. 



Set the Intention 


6 July, 2003 

In training the heart, be secure and free of loopholes. So go for it - really give it everything 
you’ve got. That’s what we mean by training. Set the intention to practice and train. What 
happens when we don’t set the intention to practice and train? Don’t think the sweeping isn’t 
important, and don’t think of it as work. Check every nook and cranny, that is, all those places 
we don’t normally go to. Go take a look at the areas where no one really goes and sweep in those 
corners. Our practice too is like this. The mind looks around in every nook and cranny. Where 
are the dark comers in the mind? Which comers aren’t illuminated? Seek out every internal nook 
and cranny. 

After sweeping it may start raining, or wind might blow more leaves around. If there’s 
still time then one can return to sweep around a bit more. We do this cleaning as Dhamma-puja, 
as an act of homage to the Lord Buddha. Sweeping and cleaning purifies us of sluggishness and 
laziness; these are a few of the benefits of sweeping. 



Know the Monks by How They Sweep 

11 October, 2001 

To know how the monks are doing, it’s enough to look at the sweeping. To know how 
someone is practicing, notice how they bow and pay respects. Make a sincere and honest 
effort at the sweeping. If there’s something lacking in the practice, then even while sleeping 
that deficiency will find ways to manifest itself in your dreams. Sweep with a high standard, 
with mindfulness, not chatting and playing around. I urge you to be sincere in the 
performance of your duties, and the benefits that come from sweeping will become apparent. 

Observe the monks and novices living together. Observe from the perspective of 
practice and training. Who is consistently in line with the standards? Who is putting forth 
persistent effort and has patience and endurance? Who has the heart of a warrior? Such a one 
will progress steadily from the beginning all the way to the end. Those who are unreliable 
and half-hearted won’t find their life as a monastic smooth-going. 



Don’t Let Go of Your Principles 

20 November, 1998 

Don’t neglect the sweeping, even if you are in the middle of doing something else. When it’s time 
to sweep, stop and go sweep. Don’t think that some other activity is more important than the 
sweeping. 

This training is a cultivation of true principle, whereas other things are just hobbies. Don’t 
consider your hobbies to be more important than the cultivation of true principle. In practice, if 
the quality of the sweeping has degenerated in some way, the heart calls itself on it right away. It 
speaks out like this in the practice. Even if you’re asleep, it will speak up. The cultivation of true 
principle is what we mean by “training.” Perform the training in sweeping by doing it with true 
principle. Make it really good. 



16 November, 2002 


The Miracle of the Training 


This is the time of the year when the leaves are falling. This year we had good, consistent 
rain, so the leaves have come out in abundance. However abundantly the leaves grow, so do 
they fall in abundance. This reminds me of the old days, back when sweeping was really fun. 
It was quite fun when there was only nine or ten of us living here. Only a few monks and 
novices, and it comes to the time of year when the leaves really fall. One year there was only 
two of us. We swept from two p. m. until dark. It was the cold season, so it got dark kind of 
early. It was cold, but the cold made for good sweeping weather. In the wide open areas, we 
had our two hands on the broom handle, doing a big sweep one way, then a large sweep 
back. In the narrower areas where there were rocky outcroppings or trees, those wide 
sweeping motions didn’t work and it had to be short, fast sweeps. Even sweeping like that, 
still all the pathways were not finished before dark. 

Why did we have to sweep until dark? If the sweeping doesn’t get finished, it’s not 
good. During walking meditation or sitting meditation, it will be the same - cluttered. Even 
while asleep, dreaming will have a characteristic of being messy and cluttered. I like to dream 
about the area in front of the uposatha hall, or the inside of the kuti after it has been swept 
and mopped. This is the wonder of the Dhamma and Vinaya, the wonder of the training, the 
miracle of the Buddha’s dispensation. It is wonderful and miraculous from the beginning 
through to the very end. 

The sweeping is a measuring tool which speaks about the monks and novices. It is an 
indicator for every monastery and every place. The sweeping is telling us things. Everything 
connected with our practice and training, even the foot wiping rags, is speaking to us. There 
is no need to closely scrutinize anything. Just look into things deeply and they speak as they 
are. A dead person can’t do anything, because there is no longer a consciousness to act as an 
animating force to do this or that. Such is the function of the heart. So I urge you 





all to give great importance to, and be very respectful of, the sweeping. Don’t cling to the 
idea, “I don’t know why we sweep. Having swept, it just gets dirty again.” 

Yesterday there was a lot of wind, and 1 think there’ll be a lot of leaves. We will sweep 
for two hours, beginning at two p. m. and going until four p. m. Then it will be time to bathe. 
This gives rise to various reflections. I’ve been sweeping here for fifty years, so I sometimes 
ponder on that whole time. Since the age of twenty-five I’ve stayed here, sweeping and 
practicing. Half a century - that’s not a short period of time - and I am still doing this 
sweeping. The thought occurred to me, “Am I still doing this?” A sense of great spiritual 
sadness 1 arose within me. Indeed, I became overwhelmed with sadness. If I was one who 
cries easily, tears would be flowing right now. Why is that? The mind was weary of 
everything, seeing that there is no end within the world. There is no one who can escape birth 
and death. Even from the cycles of eating and excreting there is no escape. There’s no end 
to it. These things have no end point and repeat endlessly. They are very old. 

Think about the weariness that the Buddha experienced, then think about those monks 
who renounced their very lives due to that same weariness. Seeing thus, there is nothing 
worth having. They were weary of things that happen again and again, weary of waste, weary 
of death. We are pleased only with things that die. It’s like this. Seeing thus, a dead person 
has no ability to do anything, just like a tree stump has no ability to do anything. Earth, water, 
air and fire have no ability to do anything in and of themselves. All action comes from the 
heart. The heart is just that way, so the time to act is now. As to sweeping, I’ve spoken clearly 
for you. Having completed the task, the fruits will appear. The heart will be the one who 
partakes of the fruit of its own actions. 



Standards and Tokens of Standards 

11 July, 1982 

There are practices connected with the places for eating and sleeping. As to the place for eating, 
one practices according to the standards of the dining hall. This is what a “standard” is. The 
observances connected with the dwelling place, or the place for lying down, are also referred to 
as “standards.” A standard says, “Be this way.” “Standard” doesn’t mean having a beautiful 
uposatha hall or big sala - those things themselves can’t be counted as standards. They are merely 
symbols, or tokens, of standards. 

Tokens of standards are just the expressions of people. People with standards express them 
in a way that is good and beautiful. If people don’t have standards, then that big uposatha hall is 
quite dirty. That big sala is really messy, and that mess came from the minds of people. This is 
an essential point which we cannot overlook. To overlook this issue would be to see it as 
unimportant, and people who see it as unimportant are useless, for they don’t recognize the 
importance of the Buddha’s training methods. 


What is the Monastery Like? Check the Toilets 

20 July, 1986 

What is the monastery like? Take a look at the bathrooms. What is the abbot like? Take a look 
at the novices. Looking at the bathrooms means looking at the toilets. Make sure the bathroom 
is clean after you use it. Clean it every time. Make sure there is a broom that’s always there. 
During the evening sweeping session, sweep around the outside of the toilet blocks. If there’s 
grass or anything else growing there, have a novice or layman contemplate how to remedy the 
situation. 



The Vaccakuti Protocols 

16 September, 1986 


The vaccakuti 3 practices pertain to the washrooms and toilets. The Buddha taught to maintain 
cleanliness thus: “Bhikkhus who enter into the lavatory and use the toilet are to clean it each 
time they enter and make use of it.” Sweep the bathroom floor inside each time you use it. 
Keep the area outside of the toilet block well swept so it doesn’t become cluttered, and make 
sure there is water in the bathroom. 

If one monk enters the bathroom and he sees that there is no water, then if he is able to 
manage it on his own he should go collect some water and refill the bucket in the bathroom. 
If he is unable to manage this on his own, then he should let the community know. “Letting 
the community know” doesn’t mean calling out for someone to come give you a hand. If you 
see someone close by, it is sufficient to gesture with the hand. If he is not close enough to see 
a hand gesture, walk a little so that he is close enough to see it. Once you have his attention, 
speak and make the need known. 

The Buddha taught us to maintain cleanliness and a very peaceful mind. This especially 
pertains to the toilets. Anyone who uses them and leaves them filthy in some way will cause 
bhikkhus who enter after to see that filth and think, “1 didn’t do it. It’s not my problem.” 
Things start to slide. The Buddha criticized this sort of behavior. 



3 August, 1988 


On Using the Toilet Facilities 


We don’t make use of the toilet facilities in the same way that laypeople use them. When we 
enter, we check our feet beforehand, so that we don’t track dirt in. If they aren’t clean then we 
wash them, wipe them dry, and calmly enter. If there is an urgent need and there’s no time to 
wash and dry the feet - we need to hurry - well, that’s another matter. 

When we finish, we’re not in a hurry to get out. We don’t let any footprints show, even if 
there is no dirt or soil on our feet we still don’t let wet footprints show while entering or exiting. 
We maintain cleanliness. We wipe things down and dry them. Not to do this is not 
unblameworthy, for it is a breach of our monastic protocol. So we need to be careful and observe 
ourselves thoroughly. 

This is our cultivation, so please be people who are refined in their training and flawless 
in their conduct. The Buddha’s dispensation is something pure, and Dhamma practitioners are 
those who are pure and bright. The body is clean. The mind is clean and immaculate since the 
Buddha’s teaching leads one to enter into that state of purity. 



6 June, 2004 


Activities That Bring Mindfulness Into the Heart 


Whatever we are doing, we should think about the Buddha. Did the Buddha praise this type 
of activity? In the kuti, don’t let the cracks and comers collect dust. Don’t let cobwebs collect 
on the inside or outside. If a lot of leaves have come down and collected on the roof, then 
sweep them off. Clean the bathroom every time you use it. Wipe clean the outside of the 
bathroom stall each time you use it so it is just as neat and tidy as you found it. Doing this 
isn’t a waste of time. While entering the bathroom and closing the door, don’t do it loudly: 
Ba-bang! Ba-bong! How do you do it so there’s no sound? One has to think it over: “How 
can I close the door so it isn’t loud?” Closing the windows is the same. If you search for a 
way to remedy these situations, that is what we call “Having mindfulness” or “Having 
composure.” 

This also applies to putting things away. How can we put away the water bottles, 
spittoons, and glasses without making noise? We bring mindfulness into every posture and 
movement in order to establish mindfulness within the heart. We do this to gather ourselves 
together, to create an orderliness and profound attention to detail within. If we don’t make 
an effort in this way, then however sloppy we choose to be will reveal our coarseness of 
character. We will not have changed at all in the time since we were laypeople. The Dhamma 
of the Lord Buddha is a tool for transforming ourselves into people of superior quality, so 
please give utmost importance to the maintenance of all these duties. 



26 July, 1985 


Have Respect for Everything 


Have respect for everything on down to one’s own personal requisites, the tools, and any objects 
one uses. Respect the cloth requisites, the bowl, the robes, the dwelling place, even have respect 
for the toilets. Respect the place where you urinate and defecate. Respect even that. “Respect” 
here doesn’t mean bowing to the toilets. It’s not that kind of respect, but it is respect we have 
in terms of the training standards. 

The Buddha designated standards of training relating to looking after the almsbowl and 
the three robes. The Buddha revealed the principles and practices related to the preceptor and 
the teacher, and the practices related to the bathrooms and toilets. The Buddha revealed the 
principles and techniques related to looking after even the bathrooms. “Respect” means 
practicing correctly according to every point and facet of the Buddha’s teaching, for this is what 
he established as the Dhamma-Vinaya. 




Respect for the Foot Wiping Cloths 

20 July, 1989 

Even with small, insignificant things, refrain from being heedless, and treat them with respect. 
Respect even the foot wiping cloths. Use them with care. We say, “Use them with care”, 
meaning stop and consider: After wiping the feet, how should the cloth be gathered? How 
should it be placed? Does it need to be washed? It ought to be examined carefully and be made 
pleasing to the eye. 

Having wiped our feet, it’s not proper to leave without turning to take stock of the current 
state of the foot wiping cloth. Having wiped our feet, it is proper to make sure that the foot 
wiping cloth is neat and tidy. If it is placed on the floor as a mat, make it smooth, not wrinkled 
and twisted. Don’t leave it all bunched up. If the cloth is folded, check and see if it is folded 
neatly. Stop, turn, and take a look before leaving. If, before we wipe our feet, the cloth isn’t neat 
and clean, then we should fix it up properly after we use it. Don’t just leave it, thinking, “It was 
disorderly before I used it.” If it’s not neat and clean, it may not have been us who made it that 
way, but still we should fix it by making it straight and fresh. 

When it’s time to wash the foot wiping cloths, put your heart into it. Don’t just toss it 
away somewhere. When we say, “Toss it away”, this means you hang it up then go back to your 
kuti without putting your heart into the activity. We are already uninterested in the fact that we 
have hung a foot wiping cloth out to dry. This issue gets highlighted during the rainy season, 
when sometimes a cloth will be hung out until dry, then it gets wet again in the rain. It is called 
“Neglecting your duties” when whatever you do gets tossed away and cast aside without taking 
responsibility for the results of your actions. This is not the correct way to be. The Krooba 
Ajahns had a saying: “Respect all things, even the foot wiping cloths.” This urges us to look 
after things. Don’t let it get to where you wash your feet then don’t wipe them because the foot 
wiping cloth is totally filthy and it will make 




your feet even dirtier. Sometimes they become a bed for dogs, which isn’t proper. Without training 
standards, that’s the way it will be. 

We can look and know when a place has good standards of training by looking to see if the 
foot wiping cloths are clean. If we see that the foot wiping cloths are clean, neatly laid down, and 
placed in a way that is pleasing to the eye, then that speaks of the good and beautiful training 
standards of that community. If the foot wiping cloths are lacking these qualities and are dirty, then 
that speaks of the training standards of that community. The standards are revealed to be just that 
way. 



Respect In Action 

23 September, 1986 

While in the midst of our training of manner and conduct, be careful to make it all proper and 
in accordance with the Buddha’s teaching. If we’re not careful, and we don’t pay attention 
while dusting, sweeping, cleaning, mopping, and everything else, then we won’t possess that 
internal heart-action which is the core of our training. We will become like hired house cleaners. 
Do they have high training standards? 

We must have a heart that takes action. Respect that action. We take delight in that action. 
We compose our mind and heart while performing all actions in accordance with our training. 
We make everything coming from the mind into a training. If we don’t possess this internal 
sense of training, then we won’t be able to act in accordance with our external standards and 
protocols. 

Close doors and windows in a way that doesn’t make any noise. Place kettles, water 
bottles, glasses and spittoons down quietly. Whatever you do, try to do it without creating 
sound. Also with the almsbowls we aren’t lax, setting them down haphazardly with a Thump! 
That’s disrespectful. We don’t just leave the bowl strap splayed out wherever. We fold it neatly 
and place it on top of the bowl. So be careful and watch yourself with a sense of circumspection. 



June, 1986 


Sala Protocols 


Even if you walk fast in the sala, you can still walk silently. Take short steps, placing the ball 
of your foot down first. Don’t take long, heavy steps to go quickly, or walk stepping really 
fast. I urge you to have mindfulness and a sense of care while walking. If it’s loud, everyone 
will know, and we will have to address this matter of walking loudly. 

Entering the sala without thoroughly wiping your feet dry is something I don’t want to 
see keep happening. If you wash and wipe your feet but don’t dry them thoroughly enough, 
then enter into the sala, the floor will get wet. See? Remember this well, and don’t just forget 
it later. Don’t walk loudly in the sala. Wash your feet and wipe them until they are thoroughly 
dry. If the foot wiping cloths are dirty, don’t wait for someone to tell you to wash them, 
because you too are making use of them. Using something clean is better than using 
something which is dirty. 





Eleven : Further Training Standards Relating to 

the Things We Use 


26 July, 1985 


Sandal Placement 


We treat our sandals just like anything else. We don’t just fling them off any 
which way. They should be placed neatly together. We apply standards while taking them 
off, following the Buddha’s instructions on how to do this: “When putting on your 
sandals to go somewhere or when removing your sandals, pick them up and tap off any 
dirt, sand, and dust, then place them together in the proper location.” Make it neat, tidy, 
and appropriate. The Buddha taught in this manner. 



Facets of Respect 


4 January, 1998 


Look after any Dhamma books or Vinaya texts that you are keeping in your kuti. It’s not that 
we place them down anywhere, or toss them down wherever. When we don’t organize books 
neatly and beautifully in the appropriate place, we call this coarse. There is no respect present, 
and in fact we’ve displayed disrespect, just setting them down wherever we want. We carry 
books here and there, so even while carrying them we should pay proper attention to how we 
carry those Dhamma books. I speak here of Dhamma books, but we should relate to Dhamma 
audio in the same way. 

The Krooba Ajahns went so far as to teach the proper technique for holding books. We 
refrain from swinging our arms while holding them, for if we swing our arms, it just won’t do. 
We should hold the books up as an expression of respect. With our right and left hands we raise 
them up in front of us, as if we are embracing or lifting up something precious. This is one facet 
of respect for Dhamma, respect for Vinaya, and respect for the training rules which have been 
laid down. 



Putting Things in Their Proper Place 

3 August, 1988 


There is the matter of putting things away properly, especially books. The other day -1 don’t 
know who it was - there was a Dhamma book lying around with an umbrella placed on top of 
it, which is not proper. Are you afraid that the book will float away or something? 1 don’t 
know. But this is very wrong! In speaking like this I’m not criticizing any one person, 1 just 
want you all to hear about what I saw. That book is a Dhamma book which ought to be shown 
respect. Know the high and the low. The teachers in primary school teach us this. The 
Dhamma of the Lord Buddha teaches us about that which is high and that which is low. 

This pertains to the Dhamma seat 1 as well. I’ve spoken about this before. We shouldn’t 
place anything at all on the Dhamma seat. Sometimes this or that gets placed there, a flashlight 
or who knows what else. It still happens even though I always speak about it, so why do we 
still do it? It’s just because we still don’t know what should and should not be done. 

If I see something, I speak up. When I see it, I speak out. When I keep emphasizing 
things, some of you may feel that I am just being too fussy. There are times when I see 
something and I don’t talk about it, but according to Dhamma and Vinaya it’s proper to speak 
up. It’s also proper to speak of that which is praiseworthy, or if we don’t speak then we can 
at least be appreciative and praising in our mind. We live together and are ever desirous of 
each other’s welfare. Whatever accords with the Dhamma, we make much of it. Whatever 
goes against the Dhamma, we speak about it, make it known, and remedy the situation for one 
another. This is known as “Having goodwill for each other.” Please understand this point. 
This applies to all of you gathered here. Always have goodwill for each other. 



17 July, 1999 


Communal Property 


Whatever accrues to us is communal property. This is an observance that the Krooba Ajahns 
themselves followed. Nothing is “ours”, nothing is "theirs.” There is only the communal 
property. If everything one has is considered as a personal belonging, then see that whatever 
is considered as personal property makes for a lot of fretting. We stay busy storing and looking 
after our things, and when it’s not stored and looked after well, then problems arise. Taking 
this and that and storing it in your kuti, sometimes it gets to the point where you worry about 
theft. Even if nothing of yours gets stolen, still, the gathering of things in your kuti can lead to 
worry and concern. 

If communal property and tools are kept at your kuti, keep them there only as long as 
necessary. Don’t keep whatever is not needed, or it will turn into a mess. Ordained people 
don’t have a lot of requisites, just one bowl and the robes of which the Buddha praised having 
only the minimal set of three. Anything more than that is excessive. If you have a reason, 
conduct yourself on the basis of that reason, but if it’s unnecessary to keep something or the 
reason isn’t good enough, then just set it aside. Whatever accrues to us, consider it all as 
communal property. 



Use Things Respectfully 

July, 1989 

Keep the flashlight batteries in a suitable place where people can get to them, so community 
members can make use of them. Don’t have some here and some there. I’m afraid they’re all 
going to disappear. Don’t let it get to that point. Be open minded and have them available for 
everyone, but whoever takes them should use them respectfully, because they are something 
valuable. Every time the faithful laypeople offer these things, they raise them up to their head 
beforehand. How valuable does that make it? When using these things, we should see value in 
that which has value. 

Don’t use things with an attitude of, “I didn’t buy it, so it doesn’t matter. Whenever it’s 
used up I’ll just get more.” Don’t be like that. There will be no batteries for us to use if you’re 
like that. The devas won’t give their anumodana, and no one will come and give. Wherever the 
batteries are kept, they may be taken freely. Whoever has batteries which are used up may get 
more. There’s no need to ask anyone because there’s no one who owns them. However, we 
can’t use them in a way that goes against the Dhamma, for once they run out completely, the 
monastery doesn’t have any more. 

It’s the same with candles and matches. Please be careful how you use them. Be careful 
where you store the matches, since right now is the rainy season. Keep the candles in communal 
stores in a place which is convenient for everyone to take and make use of them. However, be 
careful while requesting and using these things, because the laypeople have relinquished them 
to us due to their thoughtful and generous nature. 









Twelve : Community 

Interacting With Each Other 

1 July, 1987 

Abide peacefully and quietly. Sometimes there are chores, when you will be mingling with each 
other. If you don’t have any duties or work, then get away and stay alone, each monk at his kuti. 
When we part ways, then we hold to staying alone. If there’s some chore or duty that involves 
an explanation or engagement in speech, then at that time we will be interacting with each other. 

Make interacting with each other into work that has principle. Senior monks come to see 
the junior monks, who show hospitality 1 . They rise up and greet the senior monk, spread a mat, 
and have an appropriate seat made ready for receiving them. The senior monk should act 
correctly and appropriately according to his status as a senior monk. The junior monk’s duty is 
to attend to the senior monk with a sense of humility, honor and respect. When junior monks go 
to see senior monks, the senior monks act in accordance with Dhamma by practicing following 
their duties as senior monks. The junior monks act in accordance with Dhamma by practicing 
following their duties as junior monks. In this way we all live together in accordance with the 
Dhamma. 



3 August, 1988 


Relating To Each Other 


Take care when relating to each other. Be humble and respectful with each other. Novices, 
have respect for one another. Novices, have respect for your Ajahn and for the monks. The 
novices are the offspring, meaning they are the young descendants who must respect the 
mother, the father and the elder relatives. Without respect for mother, father and elder 
relatives, where will progress and blessings come from? 

When speaking with one another, don’t exhibit the manner of teasing or playing around. 
It’s a burden on the mind, having to hear on-going teasing and goofing off. People who act 
that way don’t know what should and shouldn’t be done. The seniors like to tease the juniors. 
Sometimes the seniors tease the juniors too much, and the juniors tease them back. Monks 
like to tease the novices, and sometimes the novices tease right back. We have to be careful, 
for if we aren’t careful, that means we’re not looking after our training. Thus is the training 
of relating to one another. 



Humble and Respectful 

19 July, 1989 

The words avuso and bhante 2 are worth giving attention to and reflecting on. Looking, 
observing, and taking stock of things, I feel that both the senior and junior monks here are still 
quite lax in the training. For the most part, it’s the senior monks leading the way in laxity. It is 
quite coarse. Only this much shows that we still aren’t able to practice correctly. The Dhamma, 
which is so profound and subtle that there’s no sense of self, no sense of “me” or “mine”, no 
form but only the refined mental nature... How will we ever get the opportunity to see it? 

Novices up to theras, hear me out. Have respect and honor for even the new and junior 
monks. Newly ordained monks who don’t yet understand any of the protocols shouldn’t display 
heedlessness. Have respect and humility and lower yourselves. We say, “Respect, humility, 
lower yourself' because enlightened beings always have respect and are unassuming. They don’t 
show themselves off as being intelligent. They don’t show themselves off as having skill. They 
don’t put on airs. They only have humility and a humble nature through and through. Those who 
have Dhamma and who abide by Dhamma will be like that. 



December, 1983 


Further Gestures of Respect 


Have respect for the Dhamma and Vinaya. Have respect for one another. Don’t just have 
strong views and conceit. The spirit of the Vinaya is something our teachers have spoken of. 
If a monk has three or more vassas less than another, he should perform gestures of respect 
toward his senior 3 . Have respect, be humble, and know how to express respect. Even if you 
have the same number of vassas it doesn’t matter, it’s still important to keep these things in 
mind. 

Be humble. Have respect and take a low position. We say “humble" and “humility" 
because those are dhammas which adorn practitioners, giving them beauty and grace. Senior 
monks: Make yourselves into senior monks who fully accord with Dhamma and Vinaya. Have 
the kind of respect appropriate for a senior monk. lunior monks: Have the kind of respect 
appropriate for a junior monk. This leads to development in the Buddha’s dispensation. 

If we are hard and unyielding, and have conceited views stronger than a thick sheet of 
iron, then no development in the Buddha’s dispensation will be discerned. More impenetrable 
than a thick sheet of iron is this ditthi-mana 4 . There’s nothing but fuel for a searing fire in the 
mind and heart, if we don’t carry the essence of Dhamma and Vinaya within. 




20 September, 2003 


The Importance of Bowing 


The act of bowing is important. In the old days, the Krooba Ajahns would speak of this. To know a 
monk you don’t have to look hard, just watch how he bows. You don’t have to absorb into samadhi and 
read his mind. You don’t have to use psychic powers or any other special knowledge. Look at his 
bowing and that says it all. People who don’t have heart won’t know how to bow. The heart is the one 
who has the ability, and the heart is the one who actually does it. However the heart is, one’s actions 
will follow suit. Sometimes people just go through the motions of bowing. It’s really sad. 

We want a heart that’s secure, not a heart that’s just going through the motions of activities. No 
one is forcing or coercing us to do this. We do this by the power of our own will, as a training that we 
drill ourselves in. Bowing isn’t just an empty ceremony. Bowing is a way to kill off mental 
obscurations. 


We Adjust Ourselves to Accord with the Dhamma 

20 October, 1987 

Adjust yourselves, and do it well. We adapt ourselves to accord with the Dhamma and to be in 
line with the Vinaya. We don’t adjust the Vinaya to accord with us, and we don’t adjust the 
community to be in line with us. We have to adjust ourselves to conform with Dhamma- 
Vinaya. No matter where we live, if we don’t mold ourselves into conformity with Dhamma- 
Vinaya, then things will be difficult. It gets to where you will stay if you can, but you are 
burning up inside and there is no internal security. Adapt yourselves to live in conformity with 
the place you’ve chosen to live. 

We’ve all come together to live in this form, so we all should modify ourselves and abide 
in unity, with a singleness of purpose. Each of us came from a different father and mother. 
Sometimes the children from the same father and mother can’t get along if they are unable to 
modify themselves. But if we can modify our behavior, then even with different fathers and 
mothers we can live together in unity. The act of modifying our various behaviors is a basis 
for what we call “True principle.” So, calibrate yourselves to abide within the Dhamma 
principle which the Lord Buddha revealed. If we try to modify the Dhamma-Vinaya, or we try 
to make the community conform with us, then the life of our practice becomes pretty dismal. 

We have to be aware of this issue. Think it over and reflect on it. If we don’t contemplate 
this issue until we understand what is happening, then we will see it as being just a trivial 
matter. Seeing it as insignificant, it may come to pass that we see ourselves as insignificant in 
the end. We say, “When in Rome, do as the Romans do 5 .” This is a traditional saying of old- 
timers. The present - now - will be considered traditional and in the future this antiquated 
expression will persist. If there’s a community that isn’t good or desirable and not following 
Dhamma-Vinaya correctly, don’t just “Do as they do.” Leave. 



The Lord Buddha laid down the principles of Dhamma in just this way. Wherever you 
go, they apply. It may happen that you go calling on an acariya, wishing to ask for dependence. 
At first, take the opportunity to observe him for two or three days. If that teacher lives in 
accordance with Dhamma and Vinaya and holds good standards, then go ahead and ask for 
dependence. If he doesn’t live in accordance with Dhamma and Vinaya, if his behavior is 
dodgy and full of faults, then get away! Flee! The Buddha taught that we should be very 
meticulous while investigating an acariya. 


19 July, 1989 


We Are One 


When living and training together, we must have respect. We have to take great care with all 
things. If we don’t have respect and a sense of great care, then a situation antithetical to the 
training arises, and we start criticizing and blaming each other. “Criticizing and blaming” here 
means only focusing on the faults of others. In the end, our living together is no longer for the 
sake of peace and clarity. We must have respect for Dhamma and Vinaya. When we turn 
toward respecting Dhamma and Vinaya and many of us live together, whoever and however 
we are, we live with one mind because the Dhamma of the Lord Buddha teaches us all equally. 

People cultivating the Dhamma of the Lord Buddha have to accord with each other’s 
conduct in order to be united in purpose. You are all like flowers of various types gathered 
from various places. It doesn’t matter where the flowers came from, when they are strung 
together into a single garland they are pleasing and beautiful, and can be made into an 
ornament. The garland is then suitable to be used as a sacred offering. 



All of us are just like this. We came from various family lineages, and when we come 
together in the Dhamma training we become one. So, gather yourselves, enter the gate, and set 
your sights on penetrating the Dhamma training of the Lord Buddha. Really do it! We are one, 
like the flower garland that the skilled garland maker has tied up well. 

We aim to cure ourselves by studying ourselves until things become clear. We aim to 
cure and transform ourselves, and enter into the Dhamma. There are the Dhamma trainings 
regarding lying down, sitting, walking and standing. There are the Dhamma trainings 
regarding eating and chewing, urinating and defecating. There are the Dhamma trainings 
regarding our movements and our relationship with one another. Make it all correct according 
to Dhamma, and don’t deviate from the Dhamma. We say, “All postures,” meaning make them 
all accord with Dhamma, for then we will live in unity. Whether we are several, a hundred, a 
thousand, 10,000 or 100,000 we are one, because the Dhamma of the Lord Buddha teaches us 
all equally. 

How could those who cultivate the Dhamma training be any different from each other? 
They are already one. See? This is desirable. To achieve this, we have to make an effort at 
curing ourselves. Cure yourself. This is the most excellent and correct way to get cured. If we 
go and try to cure others, then that cure isn’t correct and doesn’t accord with the Dhamma of 
the Lord Buddha. The Dhamma of the Lord Buddha teaches us to cure ourselves. When we 
cure ourselves, that is the direct way. This is the sure cure which leads to being united with 
others. Being correct in this way accords with the Dhamma of the Lord Buddha and is clean, 
beautiful, and wonderful like the flower garland, skillfully strung together. 



June, 2003 


Respect for the Dhamma 


Everyone here should aim their respect toward the Dhamma. If you respect the Dhamma, then 
even small children will be worthy of your respect. In respecting the Dhamma, you have 
respect for yourself and for your group of friends. You respect the rules in the Vinaya and the 
rules of the community. This is called “Respect for the Dhamma.” Various people living 
together, all respecting Dhamma, abide with one mind. They all fit well. If you understand 
this point, then there won’t be any problems living the ordained life. 

Respect for the Dhamma is respect for the teachings of the Buddha however he laid 
them out. Practice according to the Buddha’s teaching. If you don’t respect the Dhamma, then 
there’s just respect for the kilesa. Whatever these defilements want, we will follow their will. 
It’s like the front and back of your hand, or like a door or window. If it’s not open, it’s closed. 
If it’s not closed, it’s open. If there is only respect for the kilesa, where is the heart that respects 
the Dhamma? Wherever practitioners who respect the Dhamma live, there’s happiness and 
they live in concord. Etam mangalam uttamam - this is one of the highest blessings 6 . 



Meetings 


19 July, 1989 

When we gather for the morning meeting, make an effort to show genuine respect during the 
meeting. Take on the practice of bowing and chanting. Then, sit in meditation, following what 
has been done before. Whoever tends to miss the meetings often - due to not hearing the bell 
or whatever - make a great effort! When you make a great effort, then you will hear that bell. 
If the heart tries only a little or doesn’t try at all, then in the end you will miss out on the 
opportunity to bow, chant and meditate with the group. 

After the meal, if you don’t have any duties, then relax. Go and do as you see fit. If it’s 
convenient, hang back to see if there are any guests or visitors to be received, which is a 
necessary task. But it’s not necessary to gather together a lot. Each day if just one or two monks 
hang back, it’s enough. 



20 July, 1989 


Hospitality 


Don’t overlook the protocols toward guests coming and going. Those duties belong to every 
one of us. Don’t hold that it’s the duty of someone else just because they have received the 
guests before or because that person has greeted that particular guest before. If we think like 
that, then we’ve really let go of the standards of training. Eventually we won’t even know what 
it means to show hospitality, so take heed. 

You have to be smart in the way you receive guests. And in order to get smart, you have 
to do it often. Get smart by using your eyes and ears. Be observant. When we get smart with 
our eyes and ears, then we will read the situation and know what kind of hospitality to show 
according to the behavior and manner of the guest. A smart person ought to be able to observe 
this, and show hospitality which is appropriate to the characteristics of that particular guest. 

When we receive a junior monk with the honors of a senior monk or when we receive a 
distinguished visitor by treating them as someone unimportant, that we call “Not being smart 
by way of the eyes and ears.” In this training, we should always be ready to help out. We offer 
our help whenever we can by offering to take their yahm 7 , their bowl, or even their shoes. The 
Buddha lauded the act of receiving guests and the showing of hospitality. He really criticized 
those who neglected this practice. 

So, I urge you junior and senior monks alike to get interested in this. Don’t think that 
because you’re already a “Big Ajahn” that this doesn’t apply to you. That kind of thinking isn’t 
correct, and what’s more, it will lead the junior monks to neglect the standards of hospitality as 
well. We ourselves have to uphold this practice, then we will be a cause for others to do the 


same. 






12 July, 2003 


Danger for Monks 


The Buddha taught that the greatest danger for ordained men is women. For those of you whose 
love is to be firm and unwavering in the holy life, distance yourselves from women, and avoid 
them. This is of great importance, because the heart is still enmeshed in the world and still under 
the sway of the defilements; it must be prevented from seeking satisfaction in the world. 

In terms of the world, communal creatures tend to pair up. If they are living alone, there 
are “difficulties.” Whenever they are alone, it’s difficult, so they make an effort to find a partner. 
However, one who is steadfast can live alone. That one has to be tough and resolute. They can’t 
be soft and weak. To be tough and resolute accords with the Dhamma. If the heart is soft and 
weak, that accords with the defilements, and it will be pulled along by the current of the world. 



The Training Gets Rid of Coarse Desires 

26 July, 1982 

Take delight in an existence where you no longer entangle yourselves with others. In the 
middle of the day, take the opportunity to do walking meditation and practice sitting 
meditation. Yes, there are times when we need to look for firewood, do the laundry, and so 
on, but those things don’t take all day. We still have the opportunity to slip away and do 
walking meditation. We still have the opportunity to slip away and do sitting meditation. That 
being said, every duty that we undertake, following our korwat, is an opportunity for practice 
as well. 

Sweeping, mopping and cleaning are times for giving rise to energy as a practice. It’s 
not the same as work like villagers in the world do. Ours is done as a training in giving rise 
to energetic effort. When we perform our duties and give rise to energetic striving, then they 
become a dhamma for cultivating the heart. Laziness and lassitude will gradually become 
less, lose their flavor and vanish. 

In terms of coarse desires, the eye is coarse and the ear is coarse because the heart is 
coarse 8 . When you come across a good practice for cultivating the heart, act on it and make 
much of it. Coarseness and frivolity are just the defilements expressing themselves. However, 
these things will dry up due to your actions which accord with the skillful dhamma you have 
discovered. 





19 July, 1998 


Gain Victory through Repeated Practice 


Practice a great deal. Do it a lot. May you gain victory over any laziness and lassitude that 
you might still have. Renounce the defilements by stages. Laziness and lassitude are 
defilements that come to obstruct us. Renounce laziness by practicing a lot. Gain victory over 
the doing of actions mindlessly, by making yourselves into people who have mindfulness. 

From the time you wake up, wash your face and rub your eyes, no matter what the 
activity is, have mindfulness. In performing any kind of duty toward the bodily formation, 
such as standing up or picking up your bowl and robes, have mindfulness. In all of our bodily 
movements, we always cultivate a sense of energetic striving and mindfulness. 


Live as One Body 

29 September, 2003 

When dusting, sweeping, mopping, and wiping down the sala and dining hall, some of the 
monastics don’t see what’s happening, and some just stay away. They’re happy to have the 
group sweep it clean. They’re happy that others are wiping down the seats so they are neat 
and clean. One who delights like this is extremely coarse and takes advantage of others. It’s 
so bad that there’s no remedy. It’s an ill omen. Don’t let any of your training standards 
degenerate. If we are physically able to do these things, then we do them. We ordained for 
training, not for hanging out with our friends. 

So please be sincere. Be diligent, with an unshakable resolve. Rouse yourself. Caution 
yourself. Develop yourself. If there is a person who goes about in a lifeless way, then it doesn’t 
matter how or where they abide, it’s as if that person is severely wounded. If you 



have a wound on your body, you don’t want to look at it. It’s festering and rotting and you don’t 
want it. You don’t even want to see it there. Therefore, you have to look after it with the greatest 
care. Please don’t get wounded, but if you do, then hurry and make it better - don’t let it get 
infected! We live in a community of friends, some of whom are close with each other. You might 
have a terrible wound, but you can be around those friends who care about you. Even though they 
don’t mind having you and your wound nearby, you will still face great difficulties in the midst 
of your peers. 

Our teachers compared people who follow the korwat to limbs which make up one single 
body. What do we mean by “One single body?” Eating, we eat together. Sleeping, we sleep at the 
same time. Whatever there is, everyone does it the same. A single body is like that. When the right 
leg takes a step, the left must follow suit. Where the legs go, the hands follow. Any shift moves 
the whole body. This is what we call “Living as one single body.” We don’t live doing whatever 
we want. It’s not okay to live here and not help out, which would just be taking advantage of 
others. It’s like in society where people ruthlessly take advantage of each other as a matter of 
course, creating a world which is extremely confused and a mess. In what ways can a monastic 
community be level, even, peaceful and serene? 



Do it for the Sake of Training 

August, 1988 

The bathing area, the bathrooms and toilets, the place where we have the afternoon drink, and 
the robe washing area all have their associated training standards. Setting out for pindapata, 
chewing and consuming food, and sharing out communal food all have their associated 
training standards which we should practice in accordance with. Dusting, sweeping, washing 
clothes, cleaning, mopping, and various other tasks, we train to do in a certain way. We can’t 
neglect these standards of training. If you neglect these things then you are designated as one 
who is careless with the korwat. 

Don’t do things in order to be praised by others, for that generates desire and craving. 
Do things for the sake of training, for that is what we call ‘‘Dhamma practice.” Doing things 
so others see us and praise us isn’t training. So be really cautious about this or you will be 
overtaken by desire and craving, which come and ruin the practice. 

Do everything in accordance with the Dhamma. 

Do it all for the sake of Dhamma. 

Do it for the sake of purification. 

We don’t practice for the sake of craving. 

Once it is finished, the heart abides at ease. 

Whoever knows, we are not interested. 

Whoever doesn’t know, we are not interested. 

Whoever knows, we abide at ease. 

Whoever doesn’t know, we abide at ease. 

To be at ease is our training. 

With Dhamma, there’s only serenity and happiness. 

Please get interested in this. 









Thirteen : Those Who Maintain The Korwat Practice 


Abide, Holding to the Korwat 

16 January, 1986 

As soon as you wake up in the morning, determine what you are going to do that day. Unless there’s a 
good reason, we don’t deviate from the normal routine. While going almsround, meditate without 
forgetting the intention of meditation during setting out and returning. Really try to do it; whether or not 
you are able to is another matter. Having returned from almsround, we make an effort to care for our 
mindfulness while organizing the food and the almsbowls. While chewing and consuming food, we make 
an effort to keep mindfulness of chewing and consuming established. When chewing, be mindful of 
chewing. When swallowing, be mindful of swallowing. See where the swallowed food ends up. Have 
mindfulness while placing rice in your mouth, while chewing, and while swallowing. Having swallowed, 
where does it go down to? Where does it end up? Use mindfulness to gain knowledge and vision of these 
things. 

Bring everything in to your cultivation. Whatever we do, we try to make it count. We stop eating 
before we are completely full. Don’t say it’s good to eat until totally full, alright? When you are almost 
full, just be finished. It’s enough to be finished when you are almost full, like in the Visuddhimagga 1 
where it is written, “Three or four bites before you are full, stop and drink water until full.’’ The 
constitution will be light and the body will be light, not heavy. The stomach won’t be all distended and 
painful. Once the meal is finished, do some walking meditation. When you sit meditation, you will be at 
ease. If you eat until completely stuffed, then it’ll be difficult to do walking meditation. Try to sit 
meditation and you can’t really sit. Sometimes even lying down becomes difficult, as there are constant 
problems from indigestion. 

Really try to stop eating before completely full. Eat just the right amount, stopping just before you 
are full, since practitioners eat for the sake of practice. We eat so the body has enough energy and we can 
make use of that energy to continue our practice. We don’t eat to make the body intoxicated. Eating until 
stuffed, it will be intoxicated. Eat the right amount. That means eating so our body can keep practicing. 



Then, we go do walking meditation and the body is nimble and agile. Our body goes to sit meditation and 
it’s not tired, not drowsy or yawning or ready for bed. We eat for the sake of using our body for practice, 
for cultivating the Way. We don’t eat for the sake of putting on bulk like one training to be a kick boxer. 

While eating, maintain a state of peace. Abide in a composed, peaceful manner, not rushed, not 
pressuring one another. When the time is right, gradually wrap things up. Whoever is very slow, urge 
yourself to go a bit faster. Don’t be content to get tip last every time. 

While washing the bowl, have mindfulness. Don’t just engage in mindless chatter. Bowl washing 
provides another opportunity for practice. Relate to it as a training. We don’t let our practice fall by the 
wayside while washing the bowl, drying the bowl, and putting on the bowl cover. In the Vinaya it is a 
dukkata offense to talk during these activities 2 . 

Each moment, lift your spirits and bring up a sense of effort. Keep doing this until effort is second- 
nature. When bowl washing is finished and everything has been put away neatly, the training standard is 
to then quickly return to your kuti. Sun the bowl for a short time, then collect your things together so they 
are neat and organized. Apply these standards to your kuti. Some kutis are messy. Take a walk and 
examine the kutis. Some are not neat and tidy, while others are. Some kutis are so bad that it’s as if no 
standards have been applied to them at all. 

We say: 

“High training standards, 

Neat and tidy, clean and fresh. 

All the way down to the foot wiping cloths.” 

The pillow should be kept fresh. 

The pillow case should be kept clean. 

Any blankets should be kept fresh and clean. 

Keep the sanghati and sabong fresh and clean. 

Keep your yahm fresh and clean. 


Keep the kettles well organized. 



Keep the cups well organized. 


Every single thing we use - 

If not kept fresh and clean, neat and tidy... 

The one who doesn’t keep it clean is coarse. 

Lackluster. Kilesa. 

Take a close look at the tools and requisites we make use of. Take a close look at the current state 
of your kuti, where you dwell all the time. Sniff your spittoon from time to time. Look at it. Do this with 
your other things too. Fold your blanket so it’s neat and tidy. Apply this standard to all requisites and 
items that you use. Make your things have the characteristic of being something used by a noble being. 
The dwelling place is the dwelling place of a monk, so make it clean and fresh. Put everything in its proper 
place. Look around, don’t let any part of it be hard to look at. Look around, don’t let it bring displeasure 
to the eyes and ears. 

All of our requisites and tools have arisen out of the Buddhist religion, so don’t let the defilements 
come and ruin them by tearing up the training standards. The defilements are harbingers of destruction. 
They bring ruin, and tear up the practice and training. In the end they bring us to ruin. Quickly gather your 
bowl and requisites and go do walking meditation. The monks in the old days had this characteristic. 
Having partaken of the meal, they organized everything according to the post-meal korwat, then they 
headed straight for their walking meditation paths to do the adita-paccavekkhana contemplation, 
reflecting on the meal that they had just chewed and consumed 3 . 

In the biographies of every Krooba Ajahn that were either written down or that we heard as stories, 
they tell that after taking the meal they went to do walking meditation until ten a. m. , eleven, or noon. 
For the most part, that’s how it was and why they became Krooba Ajahns. They maintained the practice 
and training. We can also maintain this practice and training. 

The heart that maintains the training is able to maintain the Buddhasasana. The heart must enter the 
Dhamma, and to enter the Dhamma it has to rely on the korwat as an indispensable tool. Then, the heart 
will gain the ability to enter the Dhamma. A mind and heart which abides within the Dhamma still 
maintains this training. We maintain ourselves with a mind well-protected, and in turn bring life to the 



religion. 

Walk until you are purified of drowsiness, murkiness, and yawning, and the heart is clear and open. 
Light. If you want to take a rest then take a rest, but take only a short rest, not conking out like one who 
is intoxicated. Around one p. m. , get up and do some sitting practice. Some days, around two p. m. you 
can do more walking meditation. In the middle of the day there can be two walking sessions between the 
time of finishing the meal and the afternoon. If you do it like this then the defilements can’t stay. It’s hot 
because the practice and training are something that incinerates defilement. When we use the practice and 
training as a dhamma for burning out defilements, can they remain or not? 













In one day, what do we do in the afternoon? At night? What does the body do? The speech? The 
mind and heart? We have to take stock of these things. If we don’t examine ourselves, then who will we 
have examine us? If someone else comes and examines us and criticizes us, then we’ll get upset. The 
defilements don’t like to be blamed, they only like being praised. 

The days and nights are relentlessly passing, how are we spending our time? Are we able to criticize 
and check ourselves? Can the one who knows check us? This is a matter of practice and training. It’s a 
matter of virtue. It’s a matter of every standard, every protocol. The amazing quality of the Dhamma is 
that the heart can enter into that which transcends the world. Has that happened for us yet, or not? We 
check ourselves according to the Dasadhamma Sutta 4 in this way. 



Supporting the Life Gone Forth 

12 November, 2008 

The tactic for staying ordained is to have mindfulness whether walking, standing, sitting or lying down. 
We could say that mindfulness is a life support for one ordained. Wake up in the morning, wash your 
face, brush your teeth, and perform any other daily tasks with mindfulness. This is a training. When 
preparing to leave for almsround, establish mindfulness while putting on your robe, picking up your bowl, 
and setting out. While walking, it is best if mindfulness is present during every step. Keep your gaze 
focused on the bowl while receiving almsfood. Have mindfulness while food is being offered into your 
bowl. Don’t think about the quantity or the quality of the food being offered. You don’t have to think 
about it much, just put effort into establishing a mindful heart, for just this is the training. 

After receiving food on almsround, walk back with mindfulness established. Whether you walk 
back quickly or a bit more slowly will depend on the situation. After getting back, put food into your bowl 
mindfully, taking a measure of just what you will eat. Then reflect on the food that you are about to chew 
and consume: “I will conduct myself according to what is needed to sustain life.” Once the food has been 
contemplated, gradually take your meal. Keep mindfulness established while eating. Keep mindfulness 
established while lifting the food, taking it into the mouth, chewing and swallowing, until you have taken 
enough to fulfill the needs of the body. After that, drink some water. Wash your bowl and do any other 
necessary tasks. After the meal, do things with mindfulness every step of the way. This is the way of life 
of the ordained. 

After the meal, having collected and put away your bowl and robes, go do some walking 
meditation. Do the adita-paccavekkhana contemplation, reflecting on the almsfood before, during and 
after eating. Make these three into a single contemplation, in order to realize the true nature of things. 
Contemplate until you see the reality of it, because in actuality the food of these three times is the same. 
It never really changes states. It’s earth, something unclean. When eating, it’s unclean, and when you 
excrete it out, it’s repulsive. In reality it is this way in all three times: Before eating, during eating, and 
after eating. When we contemplate the repulsiveness of food in this way, we see that the body absorbs 
repulsive things which are then added to “My body.” Our body comes from that which is repulsive, so it 
follows that our body itself is repulsive. The one who is seeing repulsiveness is repulsive, without and 



within, and it’s not just our own body. The bodies of all beings in the world subsist on these very same 
repulsive things. A body which is built up from disgusting things is itself disgusting. When the time comes 
that we see repulsiveness very clearly in this way, then what we call “a person”, “us”, or "them” won’t 
be seen as beautiful or pleasing. We will designate it “non-beautiful” which is similar to “repulsive.” The 
only difference is in the stages of decomposition of these things, where different words may be used to 
describe those stages. 

When we see things in this way, then we fully understand the truth of what “repulsive” is pointing 
to. When we say asubha 5 then the truth of what “asubha” is pointing to is understood. At this time we 
know and see Dhamma, which becomes our base. This is known as “Having Dhamma as one’s life 
support.” In the beginning we have the korwat as our life support. When we practice and the fruits of our 
practice arise, then we have the Dhamma, which is just this fruit, as the ultimate life support. Then we 
will abide at ease within our life of ordination and learning. If the holy life doesn’t have Dhamma as its 
life support, then it’s impossible to be truly peaceful and happy. 



See the Value of the Practice 
By Seeing the Value of the Training 

11 July, 1982 

By relying on the merit and virtue of Buddhism, we are able to receive the benefits of joy and well-being. 
I urge you to see the value of the training. If you don’t see any value in following the training, then that 
shows that you haven’t realized the value of Buddhism. If we don’t recognize the value of Buddhism, 
then we will be unable to develop ourselves, so our teachers urge us to have respect everywhere at all 
times. Always abide within the training standard. Even in our daily life when we are free from any 
responsibilities, how can we abide within a standard of training? You must make the heart take action, 
rouse zeal, rouse peace so that it becomes manifest. Anyone who is not busy or who is having an easy 
day should still abide within standards of training. 

We don’t simply ignore the trainings in body and speech. Get interested in those trainings that 
accord with Dhamma-Vinaya. Put your full heart into helping out. Don’t abide in laziness by assuming 
that you need to be called on or asked first. If you practice like that then it will become habitual. In effect, 
this will make you not be humble and respectful toward the korwat. The external manifestation of a 
training that accords with Dhamma- Vinaya is that one helps out with everything, that’s why our own 
teachers emphasized it. 
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For the Future of Buddhism 


26 February, 2002 


Be ardent and resolute when looking after your own heart. Look after the Buddhasasana with a heart so 
sincere in the maintenance of Dhamma-Vinaya that you would protect the Buddha with your very life. 
When we are true to ourselves and we look after our own hearts, then we will abide unerringly within the 
framework laid down by the Buddha. There will be no need to worry that the great Way of the Tathdgata 
will disappear for some reason or another. 

Make yourself steadfast in the training. Have unwavering confidence in the universal principles 
revealed by the Lord Buddha. There’s no need to generate any doubt. This is the proper and correct way 
to help sustain the life of Buddhism. 







r Thc following instructions provide a minimal framework for making bowl stands, 
toolhwoods. hard brooms and soft brooms. If you intend to actually make these things, 
consult one who is knowledgeable in these areas for further guidance. 
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The Bowl Stand 


Some woods for making bowl stands are bamboo, laan, payoong and heartwood of the macambom tree 1 . 

The bowl stand tines should be cut quite thin, about 24cm long. Once cut, shave them down into dowel 
rods about 4mm in diameter. Then shave them so they taper towards the middle of the rod so that the 
middle is about 2mm in diameter. This will create a very thin hour glass shape. We call this a “Bowl 
stand tine.” Sand each tine until smooth. One bowl stand will use 300-360 tines. 

Measure the exact middle of each tine and make a mark there. Situate the first two tines with their middles 
together, in an X shape. Take string and tie a clove hitch around each tine. Continue tying up tines in an 
X shape against the previous tines in the same way. When the desired size is reached, tie the end of the 
tine-set to the beginning so it becomes a circle. 

Using the thinnest possible fishing line, and working as near to the center as possible, weave the line 
around each tine-crossing point. Then count from there towards the rim approximately 7 rows. Using a 
larger string based on the gap size, tie clove hitches around that row. 

Place the bowl stand into a bowl stand jig 2 and tighten it to achieve the desired shape. Measure the width 
and height of the bowl stand. It should be symmetrical. Skip over a row and tie the next row. Skip 7 
rows. Follow this pattern of skipping a row then skipping 7 rows until you are about 7 rows away from 
the rim. Tie clove hitches around the final row at the ends of the tines. The diameter of the bowl stand 
now should be about 5mm less than you want the final product to be. The bowl stand should now retain 
its shape. 




Making bamboo bowl stand tines with a wood-shaving knife. 




Sand any excess wood off the edges to make the bowl stand perfectly round. Then prepare long dowels 
for the edging: Shave down some wood until it becomes a dowel rod about 4mm in diameter and cut it 
about 1 meter long. You will use 20 of these. Prepare 2 more lengths of wood with a diameter of 5mm, 
and 1 meter long. 

Now you are about to attach the rim to the bowl stand. Take a 5mm x lm rod, stick to outside ends of the 
tine pairs. Work around the bowl stand, tying the rod with clove hitches around each space of the final 
row of tines. The rod should naturally seat in the middle of the butt-end of the tine pair. As you go, paint 
a bit of latex wood glue 3 on to the ends of about 20 tine pairs. When the rod is about to meet up with 
itself, cut it so that its end meets its beginning perfectly. The string will hold the rod in place until the 
wood glue is fully cured. 

Cut and remove the string. Next, attach a 4mm rod above the first one in the same fashion. This rod will 
still meet the ends of the tine pairs, but will peek up slightly above the top of them. Let glue cure and 
remove string. Attach a 4mm rod below the original rod. Let glue cure and remove string. Next 5 rods 
may go on all at once. They will be attached on the part of the bowl stand which is visible when you use 
it. The rods already stuck to the edge will act as the tying-point for these new rods. Stagger the rods so 
that the end meeting-points are different for each rod. Glue them on in the same fashion, tying clove 
hitches around the edge rod and the top of all 5 new rods, looping under the tines below where the 5 rods 
are being glued, thus securing all 5 rods together. This will also fasten them securely both to the edge 
rod and to the bowl stand tines. When each rod is about to meet up with itself, cut it so that its end meets 
up with its beginning. After the glue is cured, remove the string. 




Tying rods for bowl stand edging. Note in the top left picture, the use of water bottles to 
determine the inside diameter of the bowl stand. 

Take the final 3 4mm rods. These will be attached below the edge rods, disappearing under the not-seen part of 
the bowl stand. Attach these 3 rods simultaneously using the same method. Repeat these steps for the opposite 
rim as well. 

Next, using a wood-shaving knife, shave down the rim, which should now be fully secure to the bowl stand. 
The current shape is a bumpy set of dowel rods, they should be shaved until almost flat. When almost flat, sand 
down further until smooth and flat. Blow off any dust, wash the bowl stand, and allow to dry completely. 









If any string on the bowl stand is not arranged in a perfect circle, try to shift it around so that it is close 
to being a perfect circle. Using a urethane of your choice, carefully paint one coat on the rim and all 
threads on the stand. Make sure the urethane soaks into the threads completely. 

Attach something to the underside of the bowl stand to keep it from sliding around, and to protect the 
wood. Normally, 2 12awg or lOawg electric wires may be used for this. Twist them around each other, 
and fasten them to the underside of the bowl stand using fishing line, tied with clove hitches around each 
wire twist. 

Finally, holding the bowl stand about 12 inches away, spray the entire bowl stand with urethane. Use a 
paint sprayer or a spray can style urethane. Spraying it on will get the urethane in between the tines 
evenly. Apply 3 — 4 coats. 


The final height of the bowl stand should be about 5. 5 to 6. 5 inches. Width should be about 23-24 
centimeters. 














Making Toothwoods 



We use the gota tree 4 , which has a slightly bitter taste. Find a tree with a 2-3 inch diameter trunk. Have it 
cut into approximately 7-inch-long sections (or, not-too-long, not-too-short). Let these sections sit in the sun 
for 3-4 hours so the wood isn’t sticky. 

When hammering the end, don’t let the wood check or break. When hitting, use just enough force while 
rolling the resulting splinters evenly until about one finger breadth of bark is frayed down. Or, stop when 
the desired amount of fraying is reached. 

Next, split the wood into sections which are neither too thick nor too thin. Use a machete or a sharp knife to 
pare the sticks until they are round and smooth and tapered to a point at the end opposite the fray. Make the 
point sharp enough for picking teeth. 


For the end which is frayed: When the paring and smoothing is finished, take 4-5 long needles and attach 
them to a stick of wood about 6 inches long. This is a convenient tool 



for combing out the frayed hairs that formed during hammering, to make them clean and suitably fluffy - 
appropriate for cleaning the teeth. 

One toothwood will be used only once. Sometimes after brushing his teeth, a Krooba Ajahn will break it 
further and use it as a tongue scraper, after which it will be discarded. 







Making the Hard Broom 



What is needed: A wooden handle, coconut palm midribs (for bristles), a roll of string, knife, ruler, scrap 
cloth, rubber bands. 

Making: Use a rubber band to tie 7-8 bristles into one bundle. Make 24-28 bundles. Wrap a strip of cloth 
around one end of the broom handle. Take the string and wrap it around the cloth and handle until the 
cloth is securely in place. 

Take the bundles. Use clove hitches to tie around the end of each bundle, one after another, thus 
connecting the bundles together. Do this until there are enough bundles to wrap fully around the broom 
handle. Place the bundles on the broom handle, then wrap the string around all bundles 5-7 times until 
secure. Then, do clove hitches again around each individual bundle, 1cm down from the previous clove 
hitches. Use the back of the knife to adjust and tidy up places that aren’t neat. Finally, secure the whole 
thing on to the handle using a ta-kraw tying pattern 5 . Done. 






The hard broom is used for sweeping leaves. Community members are trained to make hard brooms 
when they are anagarikas. As to the parts involving tying knots, one must gain some experience. Be 
intent on learning this, for it is a skill which should not be neglected. 





Making the Soft Broom 



Normally we use kaem grass, which grows in the forest and on hillsides. Kaem grass is usually collected 
in January or February. Choose kaem which is neither too young nor too old. Take the grass and place it 
in the sun for 2-3 days, so you can rub it down with your hands and grasp it easily. Knock the grass 
against a rock surface moderately, to make the flowers slip off. Next, pluck off each individual strand. 
Divide the strands into four bundles: Long, medium, short and shortest. Use a rubber band to tie each 
bundle together so the sizes don’t get mixed up. Also, this will make it convenient for grabbing different 
sizes when making the broom. 

For the handle, you may use bamboo, bor-hoo wood, soi-daao wood, or any wood which will be 
appropriate for holding while sweeping floors. Once the wood is cut, hold it over a fire and bend it so 
the handle is straight and there is a bend below which allows for the broom bristle sets to be tied on. Let 
the handle dry in the sun for about 1 week, to preserve the integrity and straightness of the wood. If you 
don’t sun it like this, and instead use it 



immediately, before the wood is dry, then the handle will become twisted and curved and won’t look so 
nice. It will be frustrating to use. 

As for the string for tying the broom together, synthetic string will work, but wicker is the best. But if you 
use wicker, it should be pared quite thin and straight. When the broom is done with wicker prepared in this 
way, the finished product will look great. 

It takes consistent, focused practice to learn this skill of making the soft broom 6 . If you don’t train yourself 
in this particular skill, then there will be difficulties because wherever you live, the soft broom is necessary 
for sweeping floors. For this reason, the Krooba Ajahns would say, “Sweeping is good. Making brooms is 
good. A well made broom makes you want to sweep when you pick it up. It makes you diligent when you 
lift it up.” 




Precept Levels 


Appendix B 


The five precepts for male and female lay followers (upasakas and upasikas): 

1) I undertake the precept to refrain from taking the life of any living creature. 

2) I undertake the precept to refrain from taking that which is not given. 

3) I undertake the precept to refrain from sexual misconduct. 

4) I undertake the precept to refrain from false and harmful speech. 

5) I undertake the precept to refrain from consuming intoxicating drink and drugs which lead to 
heedlessness. 

The eight precepts for male and female lay followers on the uposatha day, anagarikas and white robed 
nuns (mae-chee): 

1) I undertake the precept to refrain from taking the life of any living creature. 

2) I undertake the precept to refrain from taking that which is not given. 

3) I undertake the precept to refrain from any kind of sexual activity. 

4) I undertake the precept to refrain from false and harmful speech. 

5) I undertake the precept to refrain from consuming intoxicating drink and drugs which lead to 
heedlessness. 

6) I undertake the precept to refrain from eating outside of the appropriate time period. 

7) I undertake the precept to refrain from entertainment, beautification andadornment. 

8) I undertake the precept to refrain from lying down on a high or luxurious sleeping place. 



The ten precepts for novices (samanera-sikkha): 


1) 

I undertake the 

precept 

to refrain 

from 

taking the life of any living creature 

2) 

I undertake the 

precept 

to refrain 

from 

taking that which is not given. 

3) 

I undertake the 

precept 

to refrain 

from 

any kind of sexual activity. 

4) 

I undertake the 

precept 

to refrain 

from 

false and harmful speech. 


5) I undertake the precept to refrain from consuming intoxicating drink and drugs which lead to 
heedlessness. 

6) I undertake the precept to refrain from eating outside of the appropriate time period. 

(7) I undertake the precept to refrain from dancing, singing, music and shows. 

(8) I undertake the precept to refrain from bodily beautification and adornment. 

(9) I undertake the precept to refrain from lying down on a high or luxurious sleeping place. 

(10) I undertake the precept to refrain from handling, using or accepting money. 



The 227 precepts for bhikkhus: 


Four parajikas: Rules of defeat. If a bhikkhu breaks any of these rules, he is no longer a bhikkhu and 
cannot ordain again in this lifetime. 

Thirteen sanghadisesas: These entail a period of penance and detailed observances a bhikkhu must 
undergo, such as losing his seniority, before he can be reinstated into his normal status by a quorum of 
no less than twenty bhikkhus. 

Two aniyatas: Indeterminate cases. If someone sees, hears or suspects that a bhikkhu has fallen into 
an offense, the sangha should investigate the matter. 

Thirty nissaggiya pacittiyas: Offenses entailing forfeiture and confession. 

Ninety-two pacittiyas: Offenses entailing confession. 

Four patisedaniyas: Situations where a bhikkhu acknowledges that he has done something 
inappropriate. 

Seventy-five sekhiyas: Protocols to be observed while eating, while in public and while teaching 
Dhamma. 

Seven adhikarana-samathas: Protocols for settling disputes or issues in the community. For more 


detail, read Thanissaro Bhikkhu’s Buddhist Monastic Code I. 









Pali Pronunciation 


Appendix C 


Pronunciation of vowels: 

a as in about i 
as in sit 

u is like a short ‘oo’ e is 
like the ‘a’ in bake 

Pronunciation of consonants: 

c is like ‘eh’ 

th is a slightly aspirated ‘t’ ph is a slightly 
aspirated ‘p’ m, n are pronounced ‘ng’ as in 
going v is more like ‘w’ than ‘v’ 
a is longer, as in father I is longer. 


like the ‘ee’ in meet u is a slightly 
longer ‘oo’ o as in okay 


ch is like ‘ch’ slightly aspirated at end jh is a 
slightly aspirated ‘j ’ dh is a slightly 
aspirated ‘d’ n as in canyon 



Other consonants with diacritical dots, such as n, d, th, and so on, are only pronounced slightly different. 
For this book they are included more for technical Pali correctness rather than for purposes of 
pronunciation. 

Some examples: 

Theravada is pronounced ‘Tay-ra-waa-da’ 

Anumodana = ‘Ah-noo-moe-da-naa’ 

Buddham = ‘Boo-dhang’ 

Kammatthana = ‘Kam-ma-taa-na’ 

Pacittiya = ‘Paa-chit-tee-ya’ 

Puthujjana = ‘Poo-too-ja-na’ 

Bhante = ‘Bahn-tay’ 

Avuso = ‘Aa-woo-so’ 

Vassa = ‘Wa-sa’ 

Pamsukula = ‘Pahng-soo-koo-la’ 

Notes 


Introduction: Wat Doi Dhammachedi 


1. Rains retreat (Pali = vassa, Thai = pansah): This is the monsoon season in Southeast Asia, observed 



from the full moon of July to the full moon of October, when the Buddha prohibited monks from traveling. 
If there is a suitable reason, a monk may leave the monastery for no longer than six nights. In Thailand 
this observance is kept strictly, and a monastic community will be a consistent group during this time. 

2. “Baan” is the Thai word for village. “Wat Pah Baan Koke” means “Forest Monastery located near 
Koke village.” 

3. Phoo (pronounced ‘poo’) is the Thai word for mountain or hill. 

4. The path of practice taught by the Buddha is sometimes referred to as the Way or the Great Way. 

5. There are three seasons in Southeast Asia: The monsoon season is July through October. The cold 
season is November through February. The hot season is March through June. The time spoken of here is 
late October, just after exiting the rains retreat. 

6. A vision, or nimitta, occurred to Luang Bpoo Gongma while he was absorbed in meditation. A nimitta 
is more real and powerful than a mere hallucination, and in some cases can hold meaning pertaining to 
the past, present or future. 

7. Samanadhammas: Qualities to be cultivated specifically by religious seekers, such as frugality, peace 
and patient endurance. It also more broadly refers to the lifestyle of the samana, the seeker of peace. 

8. A person’s age as a bhikkhu is determined by the number of vassas, or rains retreats, he has spent as 
a monk. A bhikkhu who ordains just before the vassa, and a bhikkhu who ordains eight months before the 
vassa, will both be reckoned as “one vassa” after the end of that vassa. 

9. The uposatha hall is a monastic building designated for special sangha activities such as ordination 
and the fortnightly recitation of the pitimokkha. 

10. Buddhist novices are called sdmaneras and they follow the ten precepts (see Appendix B: Precept 
Levels). A novice need only be “Old enough to chase crows” to ordain, the lowest age being about seven. 
Even if one is older, at least a short period of time as a novice is necessary before taking full ordination 
as a bhikkhu. To take higher ordination as a bhikkhu, one must be at least twenty years old. 

11. Anagarika literally means “Homeless one.” In Thai one is called “pah khaeo”, which means “white 
cloth.” Anagarikas will wear all white and keep the eight precepts (see Appendix B: Precept Levels). Men 
who wish to become bhikkhus will first spend some time as anagarikas before becoming novices. 



12. A kuti is a monk’s residence. Normally kutis are quite small, just big enough to lie down in and keep 
one’s basic monk requisites. Sometimes they can be bigger than that, according to the need. 

13. The word for "handle” and the word for "ear” in Thai are the same word (hoo). A coconut shell is 
like a head, and having a handle is like having an ear on only one side, so they called these types of cups 
"An ear on one side.” 

14. Sala: A Thai word meaning pavilion. In a monastery the sala is the main meditation hall used for 
morning and evening chanting, and meditation practice throughout the day. It may also be used for any 
large gatherings and sangha activities. 

15. The basic set of three robes used by bhikkhus are: 

i. The sabong, or lower robe, which is wrapped around the waist and tied with a belt. 

ii. The jiworn, or upper robe, which is wrapped around the upper part of the body and is 
considerably bigger. 

iii. The sanghati, or outer robe, which is double layered and can be used as a blanket or as a spare 
robe. In Thai practice, the sanghati is folded and draped over the left shoulder during ceremonies. 

16. The bathing cloth is a rectangle of plain cloth worn under the sabong. 

17. See note 15. 

18. The kathina ceremony is a cloth offering ceremony which originated in the time of the Buddha. If 
five or more bhikkhus spend the rains retreat together harmoniously, then they are eligible to receive an 
offering of kathina cloth, which must be sewn into a finished robe before the next dawn. The resident 
sangha then presents the finished robe to one of the bhikkhus deemed worthy to receive it. The kathina 
ceremony at present has become the biggest single offering ceremony of the year in most monasteries, 
and people will offer not just cloth but other requisites as well. 

19. Savaka: Disciples of the Buddha who have reached the path to, or the fruit of, any of the four stages 
of awakening: Stream entry, once-returning, non-returning, or arahant. 

20. Arahant: A fully enlightened being. The Buddha was classed as an arahant, as were his fully 
awakened disciples. 

21. Parami, or paramita: Spiritual perfections. In the pali canon there are ten paramitas which the 



Bodhisatta cultivated over countless lifetimes in order to become the Buddha. They are: 

i. Dana-parami: The perfection of generosity. 

ii. Sila-parami: The perfection of virtue. 

iii. Nekkhamma-parami: The perfection of renunciation. 

iv. Panna-parami: The perfection of wisdom. 

v. Viriya-parami: The perfection of effort. 

vi. Khanti-parami: The perfection of patience. 

vii. Sacca-parami: The perfection of truth. 

viii. Adhitthana-parami: The perfection of determination. 

ix. Metta-parami: The perfection of loving-kindness. 

x. Upekkha-parami The perfection of equanimity. 

22. Jao Khoon: A royal title which the King of Thailand may bestow upon a monk. Each title has a 
special pali name attached to it, and is given to honor monks who have offered exemplary service or 
contributions to Buddhism. 

23. The honorific “Luang Ta” is slightly derogatory, and usually refers to a monk who has ordained later 
in life. Luang Ta Maha Bua referred to himself in this way out of humility and self-effacement, and the 
term was used by his disciples out of love and affection for him. 

24. When this talk was given, Luang Ta Maha Bua was still alive. He passed away in 2011. 

25. When a being of great spiritual attainment passes away and is cremated, the bones have a tendency 
to turn into different colors of gemstones, which we call relics. In the Tibetan tradition they are called 
ring-sel. Sometimes these relics may manifest out of thin air, existing relics may multiply, or their number 
may decrease. 

26. Anumodana means to rejoice in the goodness that has been done. 

27. In most Thai monasteries the uposatha hall, or “bote”, is an incredibly ornate and lavish building 
within and without. 

28. Bodhisatta (Sanskrit: Bodhisattva): In the pali suttas this term refers to the Buddha before his 
enlightenment, when he was still on the path of striving and cultivation. 



One: The Way of the Ordained 


1. Korwat: This is a Thai term which comes from the Pali kicca-vatta, meaning monastic duties, etiquette and 
decorum. Luang Por Baen uses the term kor-patipat, and another version is korwat-patipat. Depending on the 
context it is translated as “Training”, “Standards of training”, “Rules of conduct”, etc. The emphasis on korwat 
is a hallmark of the Thai practice tradition. 

2. A male lay follower is known as an upasaka, and a female lay follower is an upasika. Their training is to 
follow the five precepts (see Appendix B: Precept Levels). 

3. The Tipitaka is the entire collected teachings of the Buddha and many of his great disciples. Most 
monasteries will have a special cabinet for housing the forty-five volumes of the tipitaka. 

4. Mae-chee: This is the most common style of ordination for women in Thailand. A mae-chee shaves her 
head, wears all white and follows the eight precepts. 

5. Mind and heart: In Thai the word “jit” means mind and “jai” means heart. These words are often found 
together, and so may be translated as just mind, as heart, or as mind-and- heart depending on the context. The 
Thai word “jai” has more of an emotional tone to it. 

6. There are four stages of awakening that the Buddha spoke of: 

i. Sotapanna: Stream enterer. This state is reached when a practitioner’s mind has its first glimpse of the 
final goal, the deathless - nibbana. They will experience a maximum of seven more rebirths before making 
a final end of suffering. 

ii. Sakadagami: Once-returner. They will be reborn only one more time before making a final end of 
suffering. 

iii. Anagami: Non-returner. They are destined to reappear in a special “pure realm” and will reach 
nibbana there. 

iv. Arahant: One who has reached final liberation in this very life. 

7. The ordination ceremony of a novice is known as pabbaja, meaning “going forth.” Once one has been a 
novice for a period of time, one may request the upasampada, or higher ordination as a bhikkhu. One technically 
becomes a bhikkhu at the end of a "three motions and one announcement” procedure. For this, the candidate’s 
desire to ordain, along with his requisite qualifications, are chanted three times. The “announcement” declares 
that the sangha now sees him as properly ordained. 



8. The 227 rules of the patimokkha are described in the Mahavagga. Many of these rules contain derived 
offenses which aren’t counted toward the 227 rules. There are thousands of other minor training guidelines 
described in the Culavagga. 

9. The bhikkhu patimokkha is divided into eight sections, which are recited once a fortnight on the uposatha 
day. These are as follows: 

i. Four parajikas: Rules of defeat. If a bhikkhu breaks any of these rules, he is no longer a bhikkhu and 
cannot ordain again in this lifetime. 

ii. Thirteen sanghadisesas: These entail a period of penance and detailed observances a bhikkhu must 
undergo, such as losing his seniority, before he can be reinstated into his normal status by a quorum of no 
less than twenty bhikkhus. 

iii. Two aniyatas: Indeterminate cases. If someone sees, hears or suspects that a bhikkhu has fallen into 
an offense, the sangha should investigate the matter. 

iv. Thirty nissaggiya pacittiyas: Offenses entailing forfeiture and confession. 

v. Ninety-two pacittiyas: Offenses entailing confession. 

vi. Four patisedanlyas: Situations where a bhikkhu acknowledges that he has done something 
inappropriate. 

vii. Seventy-five sekhiyas: Protocols to be observed while in public, while eating and while teaching 
Dhamma. 

viii. There are also seven adhikarana-samatha settlement-of-disputes precepts, which aren’t mentioned 
in Luang Por’s talk, bringing the total to 227. 

ix. In addition to these patimokkha precepts, there are derived offenses of thullaccaya (grave offence), 
dukkata (poorly done) and dubbhdsita (wrong speech), which entail confession when transgressed. 

10. Here the word dhamma has a lowercase ‘d’. This form is used in reference to sets of teachings, such as the 
"dhammas leading to development” or "the enlightenment factor dhammas.” Unwholesome dhammas are any 
actions of body, speech and mind, which cause suffering. 

11. Wholesome dhammas are actions of body, speech and mind, which cause happiness and a release from 
suffering. 



Two: The Duties of One Gone Forth 


1. The vesarajjakarana-dhammas are the five qualities which create self-confidence in the mind of a 
trainee: 

i. Saddha: Faith, confidence, courage. 

ii. Sila: Virtue, composure. 

iii. Bahusacca: Great learning. Much study. 

iv. Viriyarambha: Striving, exertion. 

v. Panna: Wisdom, discernment. 

2. The threefold training is sila, samadhi and panna. 

3. In Thai, the conversational word for eating is “gkin.” For monks, the word for eating is the more 
polite “chun” which is more like “consuming” or “partaking.” There are many such Thai words that 
specifically reference monks in this way. 

4. Samadhi: Mental steadiness, the firm establishing of the mind. 

5. Puthujjana: A common run-of-the-mill worldly person. 

6. Defilements: The pali word is kilesa. This is sometimes translated as impurities, cankers, effluents 
or depravities. The three root kilesa are greed, hatred and delusion. 

7. Buddho: A common meditation word, or parikamma, used in the Thai practice tradition. It may be 
mentally recited while meditating in order to make the mind peaceful, or it may be used as a recollection 
of the qualities of the Buddha. 

8. Internal precepts, or internal sila, refers to sense restraint and wholesome mental states which lead 
to a decrease of suffering. 

9. Master: Sasada, an epithet for the Buddha. 



Three: Contemplating the Four Requisites 


1. The akaraniyakicca are the four things never to be done by a bhikkhu. These correspond with the 
four parajika rules in the patimokkha: 

i. Sexual intercourse. 

ii. Intentional theft of something of value. 

iii. Intentionally murdering another human being. 

iv. Falsely claiming a superior human state, such as enlightenment. 

2. There being an offense for not contemplating the four requisites at least once a day is not a clearly 
defined rule in the Vinaya. Probably one commits a dukkata offense for not doing the contemplation, 
based on an extrapolation from the Son’s Flesh Sutta, which was given to monks who were failing to do 
the food contemplation before the meal. See Samyutta Nikaya 12. 63. 

3. Khandha: Heap or pile. The Buddha divided our body-mind complex into five “khandhas”: Form, 
feeling, perception, mental formations and consciousness. 

4. Kappa (Sanskrit: Kalpa): Eon or world cycle. 

5. Practitioners of the path who are not yet arahants are called “Learners”, and those who reach final 
arahantship are called “No-more-learners.” 



Four: Standards of Training Relating to the Robes 


1. Pamsukula cloth: Discarded cloth in a dust heap or refuse pile. Bhikkhus may choose to follow the 
observance of only making robes from such discarded cloth. 

2. In Thai forest monasteries, the heartwood of the Jackfruit tree is used for dye. When boiled and 
concentrated, it has a fresh smell, a reddish-brown color, and antibacterial properties. 

3. In a monastery, the jiworn is worn in a way that exposes the right shoulder, which is a sign of respect. 

4. When entering the village to collect almsfood in the morning, the practice following the forest 
tradition is to double up the jiworn and sanghati and wear them in the covering- both-shoulders style. If 
there is a chance of rain, only the jiworn is worn and the sanghati is left behind, so if the jiworn gets wet 
one has a spare dry robe. 

5. Since the time of the Buddha, certain monks would choose to observe the practice of only having a 
basic set of three robes, not keeping extra spare robes. This is the second of the thirteen dhutanga practices 
which a bhikkhu may voluntarily observe for the sake of lessening his defilements. 

6. Amsa: A rectangular cloth covering the torso. It covers the left arm shoulder to elbow, and leaves the 
right shoulder exposed. If one isn’t wearing the jiworn, then the amsa cloth still gives some covering 
while one goes about performing daily chores in the monastery. 

7. If one kneels on one’s haunches, then a hole will form more quickly at the knees of whatever cloth 
one is wearing at the time. So squatting or standing is acceptable while washing robes and other requisites. 

8. This means that roughly three quarters of the robe is hanging on one side, and one quarter is hanging 
on the other. 

Five: Almsround - The Training in Pindapata 

1. Pindapata: The observance of entering a village and collecting almsfood for maintaining life, rather 
than working for a livelihood. 

2. Head hair, body hair, nails, teeth and skin are the mulakammatthana, or basic meditation objects for 
contemplating the body. These five meditation objects are given during the novice ordination. 



3. Deva: Celestial being. The Buddha taught that devas look after monks who are practicing, and that 
devas rejoice when the monks practice correctly. 

4. You’ll receive many things other than rice, such as sense impressions of beautiful sights or lovely 
sounds. 

5. Standard practice is for the more junior monks to take the bowls of the more senior monks while 
returning from almsround. The junior monks will then return to the monastery first and prepare the bowl 
of the senior monk. 

6. Thera: A bhikkhu with ten or more vassas. A bhikkhu with twenty or more vassas is called mahathera. 

7. Normally the junior monks and novices will receive the sanghatis of the senior monks, then find 
another monk or novice so that two people can fold the robe neatly into a long rectangle. 

8. Dana: Generosity, which can take the form of giving material things, giving service, giving of 
forgiveness and giving of Dhamma. 

9. During almsround, sometimes the bowl becomes full and one has to take some food out before 
receiving more offerings. The food taken out may be given to an unordained person who will carry it back 
to the monastery. 

10. This is one particular style of sharing out food in the monastery. Sometimes the food might not be 
that much, so “food distributor” monks will walk down the line and put equal portions of food in 
everyone’s bowl. This also blocks the monks from choosing dishes according to their preferences. If every 
food dish is separated out, there are a lot of some things, like rice, and only a little of other things, like 
curries. But there might be six or seven curries which are similar, in small dishes. These will be placed 
together in a bigger pot so that monks don’t have to go down the line dishing out tiny spoonfuls of each 
dish equally to each person. 


Six: Partaking of Almsfood 

1. For a list of the thirteen dhutanga practices, see page 122. Some dhutangas, such as dwelling at the 
foot of a tree, may only be observed outside of the vassa, and some may be observed inside or outside of 



the vassa. 

2. When the food is received in this way, the dhutanga isn’t broken because the food isn’t eaten, and the 
layperson who offered the food isn’t disrespected since the food was received. 

3. Aniccam: Impermanence, inconstanly, uncertainty. It is the first of the three universal characteristics 
of conditioned existence: Aniccam, dukkham (suffering), and anatta (not-self). 

4. Jagariyanuyoga: Commitment to wakefulness, constant vigilance. 

5. The translation from the Thai in this book is about 3, 000 feet. This distance is controversial, and 

some reckonings of the distance are as little as half a kilometer. 

Seven: Standards of Training Relating to the Lodging 

1. A villager hits a tree stump, and it moves just a little. Like when the teacher points something out to 
a stubborn student, and he behaves correctly only for a day or two before going back to his old ways. 

2. Jongrom: Walking meditation. This Thai word comes from the Pali cankama, which means to walk 
back and forth. 

3. Sukha: Happiness or comfort. The other side of dukkha. Sukhavedana is pleasant feeling. 

4. Vedana: Feeling. In the Buddha’s teachings on dependent origination, feeling leads to craving, and 
so on, down to suffering and death. The three types of feeling are unpleasant, pleasant and neutral. 

5. According to the bhikkhu’s training rules, a monk cannot order a person directly to cut plant life. He 
is, however, allowed to hint, or say something like, “Contemplate this.” 


Eight: Dhutanga Observances Related to the Lodging 

1. This is a play on words. “Taloo” is a Thai word meaning to pass through. “Dong” is a word for forest. 
So going “taloo-dong” means that one just goes passing through the forest, like a tourist. 

2. These places are known for their steep mountains and intense wilderness. 

3. Glot: An umbrella tent used by tudong monks. 

Nine: Standards of Training Relating to Medicinal Requisites 



1. Putimutta-bhesajjam is one of the four "life supports” for bhikkhus, which is explained during the 
ordination ceremony. Some traditions translate this as meaning any type of urine may be used as medicine. 
Here it is explained as things pickled in urine. 

2. Samor and makambom are Thai astringent fruits which may be used for curing various ailments, such 
as constipation or cough. 

3. Bhikkhus are not allowed to take anything into the mouth unless it is offered by an unordained person. 
Here a novice or anagarika counts as unordained. The exceptions are water and tooth woods, which may 
be taken into the mouth even if not offered. 

4. Allowables: In Thai the word is "nam-pana.” This is a catch-all word referring to things a monk may 
eat or drink outside of the normal allowable eating period (dawn to noon). There are a few different classes 
of allowables, and each may be kept for a different length of time: 

i. Good-until-next-dawn: This includes fresh fruit juice. 

ii. Seven-day: Things like sugar, honey, and molasses. 

iii. Lifetime: Salts, astringent fruits, tea, coffee. 



Ten: Other Trainings - Standards of Practice Around the Monastery 


1. Spiritual sadness: The Thai word is “Salot-sang-wait” which means “Spiritual sadness” or a “Sense 
of spiritual urgency.” It comes from the Pali word samvega, which refers to an urgent need to practice. 

2. Sanghakamma: Sangha transactions, or formal procedures. Normally a sanghakamma is chanted in 
Pali and will bestow status or a certain allowance, for example, the chanting bestowing bhikkhu 
ordination is a sanghakamma. It is proper for sanghakammas to be carried out within a designated area, 
such as an uposatha hall. 

3. Vaccakuti: Lavatory, washroom. 


Eleven: Further Training Standards Relating to the Things We Use 

1. The Dhamma seat, or “Tum-aat” in Thai, is a high seat used for giving formal Dhamma talks. 



Twelve: Community 


1. The Buddha taught that respect for hospitality is a quality which prevents decline in a bhikkhu’s 
practice (see Anguttara Nikaya, VI. 32). 

2. In the Pali language, the word avuso is normally used when a senior monk addresses a junior monk. 
Bhante is used for a junior monk addressing a senior monk. However, this is not always the case. In Thai, 
the word avuso is used when referring to a monk more senior than oneself. 

3. In the Vinaya, there is a minor protocol whereby a monk more than three vassas junior to another 
monk should ask permission before sitting on the same seat as him (see Culavagga VI. 13. 2). 

4. Ditthi-mana: Conceited views and opinions. The view that one is right and others are wrong. 

5. The Thai saying uses different wording: “When entering a city, squint your eyes when others squint 
their eyes.” The English equivalent phrase is, “When in Rome, do as the Romans do.” 

6. The Mangala Sutta is a list of thirty-eight of the highest blessings to be cultivated by humans and 
devas. This is a reference to the very end of the sutta: “They who live by following this path / Know 
victory wherever they go / And every place for them is safe / These are the highest blessings.” 

7. Yahm: The Thai word for a monk’s shoulder bag. 

8. Coarse desires are things like lust, jealousy, spite and the desire to harm another person. An example 
of “The eye is coarse” would be if a monk is staring at women often. “Ear is coarse” could be listening to 

music, or listening to women chatting, thus giving rise to a heart of yearning. 

Thirteen: Those Who Maintain the Korwat Practice 

1. The Visuddhimagga is a commentarial text which explains the entire Buddhist path of practice. It was 
compiled by Acariya Buddhaghosa in Sri Lanka, approximately fifth century C. E. 

2. There is a passage in the Culavagga which describes protocols for returning from almsround, having 
the meal, and cleaning up afterwards. The passage ends with “... but shouldn’t for that reason break into 
speech.” This seems to apply to all activities associated with the meal, apart from the giving of the 
anumodana (See Culavagga VIII. 5. 2). 

3. This contemplation deals with requisites already consumed. There is also the contemplation of the 



requisites one is about to consume, and the contemplation of the requisites while consuming them. 

4. Dasadhamma Sutta: Ten dhammas to be reflected upon again and again by one who has gone forth: 

i. I am no longer living according to worldly aims and values. 

ii. My very life is sustained by the gifts of others. 

iii. I should strive to abandon my former habits. 

iv. Does regret over my conduct arise in my mind? 

v. Could my spiritual companions find fault with my conduct? 

vi. All that is mine, beloved and pleasing, will become otherwise, will become separated from me. 

vii. I am the owner of my kamma, heir to my kamma, related to my kamma, abide supported by 
my kamma. Whatever kamma I shall do, for good or for ill, of that I will be the heir. 

viii. The days and nights are relentlessly passing, how well am I spending my time? 

ix. Do I delight in solitude or not? 

x. Has my practice borne fruit with freedom or insight, so that at the end of my life I need not 
feel ashamed when questioned by my spiritual companions? 

5. Asubha: Not beautiful. The practice of contemplating the unattractive nature of the body is called 
asubha-kammatthdna. 


Appendix A: Some Things We Make and Use 

1. These are all woods found in Thailand. For the bowl stand, any hardwood which may be cut very thin 
and be flexible without breaking will work. 

2. The bowl stand jig is two round pieces of plywood held together by a bolt and a wing- nut. When the 
stand is placed in the jig, one tightens the jig so that the plywood squeezes toward the center of the stand, 
thus splaying out the tines and making the stand rigid while one ties the edges together. 

3. In Thailand, TOA latex glue is used. Also in some places super glue is used. Any type of wood glue 
will work. 



4. The gota tree is an small astringent tree common in Thailand. 

5. A “ta-kraw pattern” follows the pattern of the ball used in ta-kraw, a popular kick ball sport in 
Thailand. The string is woven in, out, and around all the bundles one-by-one to create the pattern that 
resembles this ball. 

6. Apparently, the method of tying the kaem grass bristles on to the handle is too difficult to explain 
here. Anyone who really wants to make a soft broom should seek out someone skilled who has done it 
before. 
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Afterword 


Luang Por Baen Dhanakaro was bom into a farming family in Chantaburi Province, Thailand, on 2 July, 
1928. He took ordination as a bhikkhu on 24 November, 1948. Luang Por went to study and train with 
Luang Bpoo Gongma at Wat Doi Dhammachedi before his fifth vassa, and has been based there ever 
since. In 1991 the King of Thailand presented Luang Por Baen with the Jao Khoon title of 
Bhavanavisuddhinana Thera, in recognition of his significant contributions to, and preserving of, the 
practice tradition of Thai Buddhism. 


The English version of this book has been printed with permission from Luang Por Baen. The 
printing has been made possible by all the faithful laypeople who have offered monetary support, and 
they deserve a special anumodana. May The Way Forward serve as a practice manual for English speaking 
bhikkhus and novices, and may it be a support for the faith of unordained Dhamma practitioners. May the 
Buddhasasana continue to bring light into the world for a long time. 



